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Verbal Inspiration — a Stumbling-Block to the Jews 
and Foolishness to the Greeks 


(Continued) 


I 

The second objection to Verbal Inspiration is based on the 
so-called unethical portions of the Bible. The mistakes of the 
Bible are to the moderns a small matter compared with the ethical 
blemishes they see in the Bible. These alleged immoralities and 
indecencies scandalize them beyond expression. That is what 
arouses their most violent protest.188) The moderns, both con- 
servatives and liberals, join with the unbelievers and infidels in 
loudly protesting that the Bible as it stands contains much that 
outrages their moral sensibilities. What the present age needs 
is an expurgated Bible; and since Verbal Inspiration stands for an 
unexpurgated Bible, Verbal Inspiration must be done away with. 

The black list produced by the moderns in support of their 
objection is black indeed. The God of the Bible, of the Old Testa- 
ment part of it, is painted in black colors. “Yahweh was a selfish, 
tribal god, not unlike the other gods of the peoples surrounding 
the Hebrews, a cruel god, a god of war, who demands the sacrifice 
of children and hates his enemies.” (See Luth. Church Quart., 
Jan., 1941, p. 79 f.; the charge is there refuted.) J. De Witt: “Espe- 
cially shocking are the moral blemishes of the Bible. Acts are 





188) H.M’Intosh: “The ethical and religious teaching is now usually 
first and most strongly urged in proof and illustration of the erroneous- 
ness and untrustworthiness of the Bible.” (Is Christ Infallible and the 
Bible True? p. 4.) That is correct, says C.H.Dodd. “It long ago 
became clear that in claiming for the Bible accuracy in matters of 
science and history its apologists had chosen a hopeless position to 
defend. Much more important is the fact that in matters of faith and 
morals an unprejudiced mind must needs recognize many things in the 
Bible which could not possibly be accepted by Christian people in 
anything approaching their clear and natural meaning.” (The Authority 
of the Bible, p. 13.) 
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recorded in the Old Testament which exhibit a low standard of 
morality. ... Take for example the butcheries in Canaan under 
Joshua. ... In this connection the black treachery of Jael comes 
to mind, violating the sacred laws of hospitality. ... The inspired 
books are more vulnerable here than at all other points. The 
boldest scoffer of our times in flaunting ‘The Mistakes of Moses’ has 
declared that there are laws in the Mosaic code that would disgrace 
any modern statute-book, and his assertion cannot reasonably be 
disputed. ... Enough has been given to discredit the whole volume, 
unless a broader definition can be found for the inspiration that 
produced it than any that has yet been advanced.” Verbal Inspira- 
tion must go! (What Is Inspiration? Pp. 60 f., 68, 120, 183.) De Witt 
refers us to Ingersoll. Let us hear him. “The Bible is full of 
barbarism. ... I call upon Robert Collyer to state whether he 
believes the Old Testament was inspired, whether he believes that 
God commanded Moses and Joshua or any one else to slay little 
children in the cradle. ... I want Prof. Swing to tell whether he 
believes the story about the bears eating up children, whether that 
is inspired.... Everything that shocks the brain and shocks the 
heart, throw it away.” (Lectures, p. 298 ff.) 189 H. E. Fosdick 
agrees with Ingersoll on this point. “Those deeds in the Old Testa- 
ment which from our youth have shocked us by their barbarity — 
the ruthless extermination of the Amalekites, .. . the ninth chapter 
of Esther, where the writer rejoices in a vengeful massacre . . .” 
(The Modern Use of the Bible, pp.14, 26). The Lutheran R.F. 
Grau declared: “The morality of the Old Testament is imperfect” 
(see Lehre und Wehre, 1893, p. 324), and Dr. H.C. Alleman draws 
the inevitable conclusion therefrom: “When we read Old Testament 
stories of doubtful ethics and lex talionis reprisals, with their 
cruelty and vengefulness, their polygamy and adultery, it is dif- 
ficult for us to sympathize with the theory of verbal inspiration, 
however much we may sympathize with the motives which led 
to it.” (The Luth. Church Quart., July, 1936, p. 241.) H.L. Willett, 
too, has no sympathy with Verbal Inspiration, for “the book thus 
produced should be a clear and unvarying record of the divine 
mind, with no suggestion of mistake in matters of fact and norms of 
conduct.” But: “The Bible is not a perfect book.... It is not 





189) Similarly the scoffer Thomas Paine: “Whenever we read the 
cruel and torturous executions, the unrelenting vindictiveness, . . . with 
which more than half of the Bible is filled, it would be more consistent 
that we called it the word of a demon than the Word of God. It is 
a history of wickedness that has served to corrupt and brutalize man- 
kind. ... As to the book called the Bible, it is blasphemy to call it the 
Word of God.” (Age of Reason, I, p. 21.) Similarly the scoffer Clarence 
Darrow: “The various parts of the Bible were written by human 
beings who . . . were influenced by the barbarous morality of primitive 
times.” 
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final in its morality.” And the verbal-inspirationists should be 
silenced. “No error has ever resulted in greater discredit to the 
Scriptures or injury to Christianity than that of attributing to the 
Bible such a miraculous origin and nature as to make it an in- 
fallible standard of morals and religion.” (The Bible through the 
Centuries, pp. 3, 283, 289.) Verbal Inspiration is an evil thing and 
must go, declares C. H. Dodd, pointing to “the harm that has been 
done to the general conscience by allowing the outworn morality 
of parts of the Old Testament to stand as authoritative declarations: 
... The old dogmatic view of the Bible therefore is not only open 
to attack from the standpoint of science and historical criticism, 
but, if taken seriously, it becomes a danger to religion and public 
morals. A revision of this view is therefore an imperative neces- 
sity” (loc. cit.). The times call for an expurgated Bible.1® 





190) We submit a few more statements which show how deeply the 
moderns are scandalized at our unexpurgated Bible, how bitterly they 
resent the claim that all Scripture is given by inspiration. S.P. Cadman: 
“Slavery, polygamy, incest, needless wars, cruel massacres, and other 
non-moral acts and crimes can all be justified by the baseless assumption 
that every word of Holy Scripture must be regarded as practically 
infallible and then literally construed. It is not too much to say that 
this dogma has been prolific of skepticism upon an extended scale.” 
(Answers to Everyday Questions, p. 253.) G.L.Raymond declares that 
“the earlier books of the Bible manifest in places the influences of 
comparatively low domestic, social, ethic, and religious standards,” points 
to “the wholesale slaughter committed by Joshua and David,” and con- 
cludes that “it is not necessary to affirm that men must accept every 
phrase of the Bible as infallibly correct” (The Psychology of Inspiration, 
pp. 145, 153, 189). Dr. E. G. Homrighausen (Princeton Theological 
Seminary): “Few intelligent Protestants can still hold to the idea that 
the Bible is an infallible book; that it contains no linguistic errors, no 
historical discrepancies, no antiquated scientific assumptions, not even 
bad ethical standards.” (Christianity in America, p. 121.) F. Baum- 
gaertel: “It is a fact that certain traits in the character of Yahweh are 
offensive to us Christians: in his name people steal. [Ex.11:2.] In his 
name blood was poured out like water: the butchering of the first-born 
in Egypt, the command to massacre whole populations, the slaughtering of 
the prophets of Baal, Samuel cutting down with his own hand the 
king of the Amalekites.” (See W. Moeller, Um die Inspiration der Bibel, 
p. 21.) H.F.Baughman: “The ethics of the Bible are controverted by 
modern sociology. Its morals are questioned by modern psychology... . 
It is interwoven with the ethics of an ancient day, which have long 
since been displaced by the onward march of human knowledge.” (The 
Luth. Church Quart., July, 1935, p. 254f.) At the Washington Debate, 
in 1937, Dr.H. W.Snyder, representing the U.L.C., declared that “the 
Lutheran Church, outside perhaps of the Missouri Synod, has never 
subscribed to a verbal theory of inspiration,’ and told why he cannot 
accept Verbal Inspiration: “As one writer on this question says: ‘It 
[the Bible] has carried with it the husk as well as the kernel,’ and 
in illustration of his meaning he quotes some stories of vengeance, cruelty, 
lex talionis, polygamy, adultery, which it relates.” (See the Journal of 
the A. L. Conference, March, 1938; Conc. THEot. Mruty., [X, p.359.) In 
view of these facts the Christian reader must expurgate his Bible before 
he can get any benefit from it. In the words of Georgia Harkness: “The 
Bible has one great theme — the obligation of man to God and of God 
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One of the blackest sections of the black list before us deals 
with the imprecatory psalms, Pss. 35, 55, 59, 69, 79, 109, 137, and 
others. Says Ingersoll: “I want Prof. Swing to tell whether the 
109th psalm is inspired.” H.E. Fosdick: “Read the closing words 
of the 137th psalm, which even Gounod’s glorious music cannot 
redeem from brutality.” (Loc. cit.) R.H.Malden, dean of Wells: 
“What are we to make of the fierce prayers for vengeance on the 
enemies of the writer, whether personal or national, which are to 
be found in some of the psalms? They belong to a more primitive 
state of society and were written by men who had little belief, 
if any, in life beyond the grave. ... The ethical standards of more 
than two thousand years ago cannot be expected to be the same 
as our own.” (The Inspiration of the Bible, p.61ff.) E. F. Keever, 
writing on “The Imprecatory Psalms” in The Luth. Church Quart., 
April, 1940, p. 131 ff., does not agree with Henry Ward Beecher, 
who is reported to have said that “David seems to have been 
inspired at times by the spirit of the Lord, and at other times by 
the spirit of the devil”; but he agrees with Dr. Malden. He says: 
“Let us not look for Christian ethical concepts in the primitive 
morality of ancient tribes. If we study the religion, the ethics, 
the culture, and the national traditions of ancient Judaism; if we 
sense the madness of the everlasting wars that sacked their cities, 

. what other appeal could these ill-starred tribes make than 
utter frenzied cries to all the powers in the upper and nether 
world to curse the bloody, idolatrous hordes that almost brought 
them to extinction?” In the article “Some Thoughts on Inspiration” 
in the Journal of the A. L. Conf., May, 1939, Hjalmar W. Johnson 
says: “The human element appears also with sad realism in the 
imprecatory psalms. In these passages (Ps. 109:8,9,10; 137:9) 
the human, or shall I say inhuman, element is sadly evident.” And 
that proves, they say, that there was no Verbal Inspiration. In the 
words of R. W.Sockman: “If every word of Scripture were thought 
of as dictated by God to sacred penmen preserved from error, how 
would the reader reconcile the cruel explosiveness of the im- 
precatory psalms with the tenderness of Isaiah’s fifty-third chapter 
or Paul’s fifteenth chapter of First Corinthians? How would he 
harmonize the cynicism of Ecclesiastes with the buoyant hopeful- 
ness of Revelation?” (Recoveries in Religion, p. 61.) 

They tell us further that these immoral sentiments vitiate the 
morals of the Christian people. People will make use of the 





to man. More than once this obligation was crudely conceived, for 
man’s own vindictiveness and passion have a way of getting mixed with 
his idea of holy things. If we would sort out the humanly crude from 
the divinely pure in the message of the Bible, we would have an 
authoritative measure—the mind of Christ.” (The Faith by Which 
the Church Lives, p. 70.) 
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imprecatory psalms to give expression to, and justify, their carnal 
hatred. C.H.Dodd: “Many people found that the imprecatory 
psalms so perfectly expressed what they felt about the enemy that 
they could join in the services with a fervor and reality they 
had never known. Yet as they look back upon that state of mind 
they probably do not regard it as the high-water mark of their 
religious life. ... The old dogmatic view . . . becomes a danger 
to religion and public morals.” (Loc. cit.) These psalms must be 
expunged from the Christian Bible. They are not fit to be read 
in Christian services. “Give us Christian responsive readings! 
To be sure, there are some heart-warming, soul-lifting passages in 
the Psalter. But what place should there be in our responsive 
readings for ancient Jewish tribal teachings which Jesus Himself 
set aside?” (Western Christian Advocate, Jan.19, 1928.) These 
psalms must be put on the index locorum prohibitorum. F.Baum- 
gaertel asks that: “Ps.137:9 duerfte doch nicht im Psalmbuch 
stehen.” 

Next on the black list are the “filthy stories” and the records 
of gross sins committed by great men of the Bible. “Old and 
modern theologians have spoken of ‘filthy stories’ in the Scriptures 
and insist that you dare not charge the Holy Ghost with telling 
them.” (F. Pieper, Chr. Dog., I, p. 338.) There is Gen. 38 (Judah 
and Tamar) and Ezek. 23! Ingersoll is scandalized at these portions 
of Scripture: “A great many chapters I dare not read to you. 
They are too filthy. I leave all that to the clergy.” (Op. cit., 
p. 368.) Paine is scandalized: “The obscene and vulgar stories in 
the Bible are as repulsive to our ideas of the purity of a Divine 
Being as the horrid cruelties and murders it ascribes to Him are 
repugnant to our ideas of His justice.” (Reply to the Bishop of 
Llandaff, p.33.) The Lutheran W.F.Gess is scandalized: “It is 
disgusting to burden God’s Word with the record of such horrible 
sins. Reverence should forbid that. It does not take a keen eye 
to see that Schmutzgeschichten such as the story of Judah and 
Tamar and of the foul deed of Gibeah have no place in God’s 
Word.” (See Proc., Syn. Conf., 1909, p.45.) Dr.H.C. Alleman, 
too, feels that “the pure Scriptures must be separated from their 
filth.” (See The Lutheran, Jan.14, 1937.) “Furthermore,” asks 
R. H. Malden, “What are we to make of the conduct of David in 
the matter of Bathsheba and Uriah the Hittite?” (Loc. cit.) 
R. F. Horton: “Did we not even as children wonder how Gideon, 
who had received a direct revelation from God, could encourage the 
idolatry of the ephod, or how Samsou1, whose strength came from 
the Spirit of God, should practice immoralities? ... Granted that 
the crimes recorded in the book are not entirely approved, yet how 
comes it that they are not more emphatically condemned if the 
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writing comes in any sense from God? ... When the simple truth 
of the matter is perceived, the idea that the Book of Judges is 
inspired in that sense [in the sense of Verbal Inspiration] will 
be maintained not, as now, by the friends but only by the enemies 
of divine revelation.” (Revelation and the Bible, pp. 92, 100.) — 
Some years ago a book was published in New York which con- 
tained all the “filthy stories” the compiler could find in the Bible, 
and only those. The purpose of that black list was to ridicule 
the idea that the Bible is a “holy” book.—The point of the 
present argument against Verbal Inspiration is that the Holy 
Ghost would not and could not record these “filthy” stories and 
He would not do it for the further reason that the reading of them 
would harm public morals.19) 

A special point is given the argument by anathematizing the 
idea that the Holy Ghost would speak by the mouth and write by 
the hands of men who had committed great sins. (See W. Lee, 
The Inspiration of Holy Scripture, pp. 217, 221 ff.) 

Sections of the New Testament, too, are put on the black list. 
H. L. Willett lists “the anger of Paul at the high priest who ordered 
him smitten in court and his advice to Timothy about taking 
a little wine,” also “the summary punishment of Ananias and his 
wife.” “In other words, the Bible is not an authority to us on 
all the questions with which it deals.” (Loc. cit., p.291.) Even 
Jesus Himself, as the Gospels present Him, is not free of moral 
obliquity. He infringed on the property rights of His neighbors. 
By what right did He destroy the fig-tree which was not His and 
deprive the Gadarene pig-owners of their property? Unless Verbal 
Inspiration is discarded, unless the Gospel accounts are set right, 
Jesus appears in a bad light. H.L. Willett: “Even in the life of 
Jesus the same difficulties appear. So difficult are the narratives 
of the demons sent into the swine and the cursed fig-tree that many 





191) “Long passages are adduced about the sins of leading historical 
characters, such as the drunkenness of Noah, the incest of Lot, ... the 
murder and adultery of David, the dissoluteness of Solomon, and all 
the evil-doings of the times of the judges, the kings of Israel and Judah, 
down to the close of the Old Testament; as also not a few kinds of 
things in the New Testament. ‘There,’ it is said with something akin 
to scorn and ironical triumph,— ‘there are your famous saints! — There 
is your trustworthy, infallible, and divinely inspired, and authoritative 
Bible!” ” (H.M’Intosh, op. cit., p. 318.) “Another objection raised against 
the divine origin of the Bible and the doctrine of inspiration is: The 
sins of the saints as recorded in the Bible must necessarily have an evil 
effect on the morals of its readers. ... Do not Christian preachers con- 
tinually protest against books. . . which present to the eyes and ears 
of men human foibles, passions, illicit sexual relations, and crimes in all 
their shameful reality? If this must also be said of the Bible, how can 
this book be Saray by God Himself? Has it not thereby forfeited 
all claims to being God’s own Book?” (Theol. Mthly, 1925, p. 333: “The 
Bible and the Sins of the Saints.”) 
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who hold without hesitance to the inspiration and authority of 
the Book wonder if there has not been some error in the record 
at these points.” (Loc. cit.) 19) 

Finally, the moderns are scandalized at certain doctrines of the 
Bible, doctrines taught not only in the Old Testament but also by 
the apostles and Jesus. Hear Ingersoll: “I would rather that this 
thrilled and thrilling globe, shorn of all life, should in its cycles 
rub the wheel, the parent star, on which the light should fall as 
fruitlessly as falls the gaze of love on death, than to have this in- 
famous doctrine of eternal punishment true; rather than have this 
infamous selfishness of a heaven for a few and a hell for the many 
established as the word of God.” (Op. cit., p.311.) Hear H.E. 
Fosdick: “Bible categories that shock the modern conscience — 
miracles, demons, fiat creation, apocalyptic hopes, eternal hell.” 
(Op. cit., p.5.) R.F. Horton: “The writer of Heb. 6:1-8; 10:26, 27 
is throughout imbued with the stern spirit of the old Law. . 
This doctrine seems at variance with the idea of God given to us 
elsewhere in the New Testament. We must treat it as a judgment 
passed by the writer, a judgment which, however sincere, can 
claim no more infallibility than other judgments which are passed 
by good and earnest men.” (Revelation and the Bible, pp. 332, 335.) 
C.T. Craig: “Despite its majestic insights, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews has not been an unmixed blessing. It is more responsible 
than any other book of the New Testament for the retention of 
the idea that a bloody sacrifice was necessary in order to make 
possible the forgiveness of men’s sins.” (The Study of the New 
Testament, p.111.— See the stinging rebuke administered to this 
writer in Kirch. Zeitschrift, 1940, p.555.) A writer quoted by 
L.Gaussen: “St. Paul speaks of ‘having delivered an incestuous 
person over to Satan,’ 1 Cor.5:5. Could this passage (fanatical 
no doubt) have been inspired? ... He tells them, further, ‘that 
in Adam all die,’ 1 Cor.15:22. Judaical superstition! It is im- 
possible that such a passage can be inspired.” (Theopneustia, 
p. 202.) And it is impossible that Verbal Inspiration, according to 





192) “Mr. Huxley observes that the evangelist has no ‘inkling of the 
legal and moral difficulties of the case,’ and adds, the devils entered 
into the swine ‘to the great loss and damage of the innocent Gerasene 
or Gadarene pig-owners. Further: ‘Everything that I know of law 
and justice convinces me that the wanton destruction of other people’s 
property is a misdemeanor of evil example.” (See W.E. Gladstone, The 
Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture, p.298.) After the writer of the 
article “The ‘Cursing’ of the Fig-tree” in The Luth. Church Quart., 
April, 1936, has given us the true story of this incident (the evangelist 
had garbled it), he states: “As to the matter of ownership, there is 
now no need of invoking the eminent domain of the Son of God in 
order to legitimize His behavior towards the property of other people. 
For Jesus did not kill the tree, and He had no thought of so doing.” 
(P. 191.) 
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which these passages and all other passages are inspired, can be 
true. This doctrine, too, is immoral and harmful. The moderns 
have been telling us that from page one on. Verbal Inspiration, “if 
taken seriously, becomes a danger to religion and public morals.” 
(C. H. Dodd, loc. cit.) 

This, then, is the situation: while the common folk throughout 
Christendom call the Bible “the good Book,” the intellectuals 
declare it to be a book which is in parts bad, so bad that it needs 
to be expurgated before it can be placed in the hands of the 
common people. “A possible reason for the crime wave may be 
the teachings of the Sunday-school, says a Cleveland, Ohio, pastor 
in Scribner’s. . . . If the lives of these men (the brigands of the 
Old Testament) are to be told the children, they must be greatly 
cut and told as stories of half-mythical characters.” Just as 
censors are appointed for expurgating the plays presented to the 
public, so the moderns are calling for a Board of Censors for 
Certain Books of the Bible. The Bible needs most careful editing 
and pitiless expurgation. (See THreot. Mruty., 1927, p. 181.) 

Sections of the Bible outrage your moral sensibilities? The 
trouble with you is that you have permitted your carnal feelings 
to blunt your Christian sensibilities. In the first place, the moral 
sense of the Christian forbids him to charge God and God’s Word 
with immoralities. The Christian trembles at God’s Word, Is. 66:2. 
He believes that “every word of God is pure” (Prov. 30:5). He 
declares: “Thy Word is very pure,” Ps. 119:140, and his Christian 
feeling is outraged when men speak of moral blemishes in God’s 
Word. When the atheist and the infidel declare that their ethico- 
religious consciousness forbids them to respect the God of the 
Bible, the God who ordered the extermination of the Canaanites 
and inspired the imprecatory psalms,!%) all Christian theologians 
tell them: Do not appeal to your ethico-religious consciousness; 
you have none; you are uttering blasphemy. It is a crimen laesae 
maiestatis divinae to criticize God, and it is blasphemy to charge 
God’s Word with sanctioning immoralities. The moderns are 
horrified at such an attitude, that is, any criticizing of God and 
their denunciation of it is just. 

But the moderns are themselves doing this very thing. To be 
sure, they resent the charge that they are criticizing the inspired 
Word. They insist that these objectionable portions of the Bible 





193) The infidels clothe their objection in just this form. “Regarding 
these things (the slaughter of the Canaanites, the ferocious and vin- 
dictive expressions in many of the psalms) the argument of skeptics 
is a brief one: This book professes to be divine, but it represents God 
as approving of immoral actions, and therefore it cannot be divine. 
Its claim is false, and we must disregard it.” (Marcus Dods, The Bible, 
Its Origin and Nature, p. 87.) 
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belong to the “human side” of the Bible, are not inspired, are not 
God’s Word, do not belong in the Bible. But pleading thus, they 
are pleading guilty. What right has the skeptic to treat the Bible 
as a human book? And what right has the modern to treat it as 
partly divine and partly human? Both, the moderns no less than 
the skeptics, claim the right to criticize that book of which God 
has solemnly declared: “All Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God.” The moderns are not ashamed to say openly that the Bible 
is subject to their censorship. “It belongs to the Church in every 
age to examine the sacred writings by the light both of tradition 
and of its own spiritually illumined self-consciousness.... By the 
light of its own spiritually illumined consciousness it discerns the 
Word of God within those Scriptures. ... The Church has the right 
of rejecting from this Word whatever does not satisfy the demands 
of its ethico-religious consciousness.” (G.T.Ladd, The Doctrine 
of Sacred Scripture, II, pp. 502, 508.) 19) They are actually arro- 
gating the right to sit in judgment on God’s Word. And we tell 
them: You are committing the crimen laesae maiestatis divinae. 
When Professor Grau declared that “the morality of the Old Testa- 
ment is imperfect,” Dr. Stoeckhardt wrote: Das ist ein “blasphemes 
Urteil ueber die Sittlichkeit des Alten Testaments.” (Loc. cit.) 
It is blasphemous to say that the writers of the Old Testament 
expressed unethical judgments, for, whether the moderns accept 
it or not, they wrote by inspiration of God. How is it possible that 
Christian theologians can speak disparagingly of the sacred 
writings? The skeptics do it because they are lacking the ethico- 





194) Exercising his ethico-religious consciousness, Professor Ladd 
“finds various passages, and even some entire books of the Old Testament, 
which manifest a relatively low moral tone and contain relatively many 
moral imperfections. Still others of these proverbs show so much of 
mere shrewdness as scarcely to escape the charge of being immoral 
when considered from the Christian point of view (see Prov.17:8; 18:16; 
21:14). We can go only a certain distance in company with the spirit 
of the imprecatory psalms: thence our path and theirs lie in different 
levels and lines.” (Op. cit., I, pp. 464, 472.) Similar statements by others: 
“If, besides the divine truth that it embodies, the Bible also contains... 
moral incongruities and monstrosities, from which our souls recoil, how 
shall I separate the gold from the dross? ... If anything agrees not with 
these words of Christ in the Gospels— polygamy, slavery, revenge, 
and barbarity of every kind—we renounce and denounce it as evil. 
Our enlightened moral instinct rejects it unreservedly and forever.” 
(J. De Witt, op. cit., p. 179f.) “Who whispers to us as we read Genesis 
and Kings: This is exemplary; this is not? Who sifts for us the speeches 
of Job and enables us to treasure as divine truth what he utters in one 
verse, while we reject the next as satanic raving? ‘The spiritual man — 
the man who has the spirit of Christ —judgeth all things.’ This, and 
this only, is the true touchstone of Scripture by which all things are 
tried.” (Marcus Dods, op. cit., p.160f.) “The Spirit-wrought faith applies 
a sifting process to the Bible-word. Through this sifting process it gets 
the Word of God, the Word of Christ, to which it pneumatically adheres.” 
(E. Schaeder, Theozentrische Theologie, II, p. 69.) 
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religious consciousness. The moderns are doing it because they 
have permitted their carnal sense of what is right or wrong to 
dull their Christian sense. Their Christian heart has not bidden 
them to separate the “chaff” from the wheat, the “filthy” from the 
pure. The suggestion that God’s Word contains filthy elements 
outrages the Christian’s sensibilities.19© 

Let us repeat this. When the moderns call for an expurgated 
Bible, they are judging God. And that is the height of immorality. 
L. Gaussen did not go too far when he denounced the arrogance 
of the moderns in these strong terms: “You do not, it seems, com- 
prehend the divinity, the propriety, the wisdom, the utility of such 
or such a passage of the Scriptures, and on that account you deny 
its inspiration! Is this an argument that can have any real value, 
we do not say in our eyes, but in yours? Who are you? ‘Keep 
thy foot when thou goest into the house of God,’ feeble child of 
man, ‘and be more ready to hear than to give the sacrifice of fools, 
for they consider not the evil that they do. Be not rash with 
thy mouth; God is in heaven and thou upon earth,’ Eccl. 5:1, 2. 
Who art thou, then, who wouldst judge the oracles of God? Hath 
not the Scripture itself told us beforehand that it would be to some 
a stumbling-block and to others foolishness, 1 Cor. 1:23; that the 
natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God and that 
he cannot even do so and that they are spiritually discerned, 
1 Cor. 2:14? ... Man must first return to his place as a weak, 
ignorant, and demoralized creature! He cannot comprehend God 
until he has humbled himself.... It is thus that people strike their 
own defective knowledge, like an impure hook, into the Word of 
God and drag to the public dung hill whatever they have been 
unable to understand and have condemned!” (Op. cit., p. 204.) 
Instead of complaining that the Bible outrages their moral sen- 
sibilities, these men should recognize with fear and terror that they 
are suppressing, dulling, outraging their own ethico-religious, 
Christian consciousness, which trembles at God’s Word. 

Once more: if the moderns are right in placing the Bible on 
the Index Expurgatorius, Christ was wrong in underwriting the 
whole of Scripture. “It does not take a keen eye,” said Gess, “to 
see that filthy stories ... have no place in God’s Word.” Was, then, 
Paul dim-sighted when he did not find a single statement of Scrip- 
ture offensive to his moral sense but declared that “whatsoever 
things were written aforetime, were written for our learning” 
(Rom. 15:4)? And did our Lord endorse all of Scripture (see 





195) “All objections to the divine inspiration and the inerrancy of 
the Bible are unworthy of a Christian.” (F. Pieper, What Is Chris- 
tianity? p. 257.) The objection which is based on the alleged moral 
incongruities in the Bible is unworthy of the Christian. 
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John 10:35) because His eyes were not so clear as those of the 
moderns? When they take offense at what was not offensive to 
Jesus, they are virtually discrediting the good judgment of our 
Lord and Savior. Reverence for God—the first of all ethical 
demands — should make such an attitude impossible.19® 

But, say the moderns, Jesus did repudiate the imperfect 
morality of the Old Testament and stood for a more perfect ethics. 
“Jesus set aside the ancient Jewish tribal teachings.” (West. Chr. 
Advocate.) “We go fearlessly to the old inspiration, approving or 
rejecting, as it may be.... Whatever in the Old Testament revela- 
tion is not in accord with the revelation of His righteousness or 
purity or love or truth in the words and life of Christ, has been 
annulled and superseded.” (J.De Witt, op. cit., p.180.) “The task 
of harmonizing such ethical conceptions (the vengeful massacre 
of the ninth chapter of Esther, the brutality of the closing words of 
the 137th Psalm) with the Sermon on the Mount surely is too 
much for human wit or patience. ... The method of Jesus is ob- 
viously applicable: ‘It was said to them of old time, ... but I say 
unto you.’” (H.E. Fosdick, op. cit., p. 27.) 18 Now, Jesus did not 
repudiate the ethics of the Old Testament. Where did He, for in- 





196) “If the Mosaic cosmogony is fabulous, how is it that Jesus 
uttered no word against it? And why did He not denounce those im- 
precatory psalms which are ‘too horrible to be read’ in some of our 
modern pulpits? ... Is it possible that His eyes were not as clear, 
in this particular, as those of our recent Biblical scholars? Or was 
His soul not so sensitive as theirs with regard to these dreadful things 
in Scripture? We are in a dilemma. Was He unscrupulous or merely 
ignorant? . . . To question the teaching of Jesus with respect to the 
Scriptures is not merely to doubt the statement of one who was subject 
to human limitations; it is to call in question the veracity of the living 
God.” (D. J. Burrell, Why I Believe the Bible, p. 117 f.— By the way, 
Burrell is not a kenoticist. “His limitations, whatever they may have 
been, were certainly not such as to expose Him to the liability of error 
or to the danger of uttering an untruth.” P.116.) 


197) Similar assertions: Marcus Dods: “There are actions recorded 
in the Old Testament which seem to have the divine sanction and 
yet are condemned by the New Testament code.” (Op. cit., p. 87.) 
Dr. J. Aberly: “In this total view of Scriptural teaching we must have 
the Spirit of Jesus to differentiate between what is temporary and 
what is permanent. ... This view of the total purport of the Old Testa- 
ment determined the corrections made of such teachings as were at 
variance with it. Illustrations of this will be found in the correction 
of the law of retaliation, among others, in the Sermon on the Mount, 
Matt. 5:17-48. (The Luth. Church Quart., April, 1935, p. 119.) Dr. H. C. 
Alleman calls attention to “Old Testament stories of doubtful ethics 
and lex talionis reprisals” and insists: “Does not Matt.5:39 abrogate 
Ex. 21:24?” (The Luth. Church Quart., 1936, p. 241; 1940, p. 356.) “Will 
you please explain the meaning of Ps. 129:21: ‘Do not I hate them, 
O Lord, that hate Thee?’” The editor of The Christian Herald answered 
in the issue of March, 1940: “In reading this verse, we must remember 
that those words were spoken under the Old Dispensation—the dis- 
pensation of wrath and before the advent of Christ. Jesus said: ‘Love 
your enemies.’ ” 
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stance, disavow the imprecatory psalms? And do not quote Jesus’ 
command “Love your enemies” as proving that Jesus repudiated 
the Moral Law of the Old Testament. He would ask you to quote 
His statement recorded Matt. 22:39. And when you quote: “But 
I say unto you,” to prove that Christ revoked the lex talionis as 
permitting and sanctioning private revenge, you misinterpret the 
words of Jesus. Enough has been said on this subject in the fifth 
section of this essay, Assertion No.3 (Aug., 1941). What needs to 
be said now is this: Those who insist that Jesus repudiated parts 
of the Old Testament teaching put Jesus in a bad light. They make 
Him contradict Himself. He said that not one jot or tittle of the 
Law shall pass away, Matt.5:18. He said that Scripture cannot be 
broken, John 10:35, and the moderns make Him break Scripture 
again and again. Did Jesus, then, not know His own mind? 
Do the moderns not see that they are questioning the veracity of 
God? Reverence for God —the first of all ethical commands — 
should make such an attitude impossible. 

In the second place, the ethico-religious consciousness which 
is offended at the morality taught in the Old Testament (and in 
the New Testament), its alleged cruelty, barbarity, etc., is not the 
ethico-Christian consciousness. It is a distorted moral sense. The 
ethics of God’s people stems from the ethics of God. Our sense of 
right and wrong is formed on God’s judgments of what is right 
and wrong. We know something of love because we know the 
love of God. And we have a sense of holiness and justice because 
we have somewhat realized the majesty of God’s eternal right- 
eousness and holiness. The moral sensibilities of the moderns are 
shocked by the Scripture story of the extermination of the 
Canaanites. That is because their moral sense is warped. They 
have no sense of the awful justice of God. Dr.H.E. Fosdick well 
says: “The trouble with many folk is that they believe in only 
a part of God. They believe in His love. They argue that because 
He is benign and kindly He will give in to a child’s entreaty and 
do what the child happens to desire. They do not really believe 
in God’s wisdom — His knowledge of what is best for all of us— 
and in His will—His plan for the character and career of each 
of us.” (The Meaning of Prayer, p.56.) Apply that here: the 
moderns believe in only a part of God; they do not believe in His 
holiness. Their moral sense is not fully developed. The extermi- 
nation of the Canaanites was an act of the outraged holiness of God. 
The measure of their loathsome crimes and unspeakable depravity 
was filled up. They needed to be swept away from the face of the 
earth. God’s holiness could tolerate them no longer. Their ex- 
termination had an ethical reason. And those who charge the 
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executors of God’s judgment with inhumanity (charging God, in 
effect, with ungodliness) have no sound ethical sense.19®) 

They say this story reflects the low morality of Old Testament 
times, the cruelty of “Yahwe, the tribal god,” and of His servants. 
No, indeed, the God of the New Testament, Jesus Christ Himself, 
executes the same justice and vengeance. Jesus pronounced and 
executed a terrible judgment against Israel, man and woman, father 
and child. What befell Pompeii? Who has been scourging the 
nations that have gone their own evil way with the sword, with 
hunger, with pestilence? And what will happen on the dread Day 
of Judgment? The Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven, in 
flaming fire taking vengeance on them that know not God, and 
shall punish them with everlasting destruction, 2 Thess. 1:7-9. The 
moral sense of the Christian does not rebel against the divine 
justice exhibited in damning the wicked }® and exterminating the 





198) W.E.Gladstone: “They [the Hebrew race] were appointed to 
purge and to possess the land of Canaan on account of the terrible and 
loathsome iniquities of its inhabitants. The nations whom they were to 
subdue had reached the latest stage of sensual iniquity, which respects 
neither God nor nature. The sensual power within man, which rebelled 
against him when he had rebelled against God, had in Canaan enthroned 
its lawlessness as law, and its bestial indulgences had become recognized, 
normal, nay, more, even religious and obligatory.” (Op. cit., p. 128.) 
L. Boettner: “The Old Testament teaches that not only certain indi- 
viduals but sometimes whole towns and tribes were so degraded that 
they were a curse to society and unfit to live.” (The Inspiration of the 
Scriptures, p. 58.) James Orr: “Extermination, where commanded, 
had always an ethical reason. If the Canaanites were condemned, it was 
because, after long patience of God, the cup of their iniquities was full 
to overflowing. ‘After all,’ says Ottley, quoting Westcott, ‘the Canaanites 
were put under the ban, not for false belief, but for vile actions.’ Nor 
was there any partiality in this. To quote what has been said else- 
where: “The sword of the Israelite is, after all, only a more acute form of 
the problem that meets us in the providential employment of the sword 
of the Assyrian, the Chaldean, and the Roman to inflict the judgment 
of God on Israel itself.” (Revelation and Inspiration, p. 105.) 


199) “Our emotions are not trustworthy. People say, ‘I do not feel 
that God would condemn the wicked,’ and therefore they refuse to 
believe that He will. But what have our feelings to do with God? 
What warrant have we to imagine that an infinitely holy God ‘feels’ 
about sin as we do and has the same shallow tolerant view of it as we 
have? No warrant whatever. The only way in which we can know 
how God looks upon sin is by what He says, and in the Bible we have 
the record of what He says.” (J.H.McComb, God’s Purpose in This 
Age, p. 67.) “These things, reason will still say, are not becoming 
a God good and merciful. ... Reason wants to feel out and see and 
comprehend how He can be good and not cruel. But she will com- 
prehend that when this shall be said of God: He damns no one, but 
He has mercy upon all; He saves all, and He has so utterly destroyed 
hell that:no future punishment need be dreaded. It is thus that reason 
blusters and contends, in attempting to clear God and to defend Him 
as just and good.” (Luther, XVIII: 1832.) 
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Canaanites. It is a warped ethico-religious consciousness that is 
offended at these things, a sickly sentimentalism, begotten by carnal 
reasoning. Dr.J.Aberly is right in declaring “that God reveals 
Himself not only in mercy but also in judgment. There is a 
severity as well as a goodness of God.... That easy-going senti- 
mentalism which often is made a synonym for the Christian spirit 
certainly omits this sterner side, which must be regarded as in- 
separable from a religion that has the cross at its center.” (The 
Luth. Church Quart., April, 1935, p. 120.) A man who says of the 
ninth chapter of Esther and of the 137th Psalm what H. E. Fosdick 
said of these passages “believes in only a part of God” and has no 
true conception of the holiness and justice of God. His moral sense 
is distorted. 

The same applies to those whose moral sensibilities are 
shocked by the so-called imprecatory psalms. The moral sense of 
the Christian is not shocked when God manifests His hatred of sin 
and pours out His consuming wrath upon the rebellious sinner, 
inflicting upon him woe temporal and eternal. The mind of the 
Christian is formed on the mind of God and reflects the divine 
hatred of sin. The Christian cannot remain indifferent when he 
sees men rebel against God; their machinations against God and 
His Word and His people arouse his indignation and holy wrath. 
For that reason he looks upon these psalms as holy psalms. He 
does not denounce them. He prays them. For in them holy men 
of God voiced their hatred of sin, denounced God’s severe judg- 
ment against the enemies of God and His Church, and threatened 
them with temporal and eternal woe. They did that in God’s 
name. Yea, God gave them the very words by which to express 
their and His wrath; He inspired these psalms. God made the 
psalmists able preachers of His holy Law. If these psalms called 
for personal revenge and voiced carnal hatred, we, too, would say 
that “David was inspired by the spirit of the devil.” But they do 
nothing of the kind. They flow from, and give expression to, the 
stern, inexorable justice of God. “There is not one of these pas- 
sages which tampers with truth or justice; they are aimed only at 
sin, to blast and wither it. ‘Lead me, Lord, in Thy righteousness 
because of mine enemies,’ Ps.5:8. This is the universal strain. 
All these passages are strokes delivered with the sword of right- 
eousness in its unending warfare with iniquity. Nor is there one 
among them of which it can be shown that it refers to any per- 
sonal feud, passion, or desire. Everywhere the psalmist speaks in 
the name of God, on behalf of His word and will.” (W. E. Gladstone, 
op. cit., p.180.) Luther: “The prayers in the psalms are directed 
either against the devil as a liar or against the devil as a murderer, 
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that is, either against pernicious doctrine or against the tyrants 
and persecutors.” (IV:1753.) 2° 

The offense which men take at the so-called imprecatory 
psalms is due to two defects in their moral sense. They are, in the 
first place, deficient in the sense of the enormity and hatefulness 
of sin, of the rebellion against God, of false doctrine. They refuse 
to let God’s wrath against the evil-doer make its full impression on 
their ethico-Christian consciousness. “If so many people now- 
adays find the language of the psalms we are discussing strange 
and offensive, it is largely due to indifference toward the sacred 
teachings which God has given us in His Word.” (W. Arndt, Bible 
Difficulties, p.40.) And, secondly, their moral sense lacks too 
much of the fear of God. They dare to lay down rules of behavior 
for the almighty, all-holy God. They tell us that it would be 
unseemly if God had inspired the imprecatory psalms. The rebuke 
which W.E. Gladstone administers to such presumptuousness is 





200) The essay “The Imprecatory Psalms,” by Prof.H.Hamann, in 
the Proceedings of the New South Wales District, 1940 (and in Lehre 
und Wehre, 1924, p. 292 ff.) fully covers the subject. We quote: “They 
reveal the holy and righteous will of the God of Sinai; they are the 
expression of His stern and inexorable justice; they make known to 
men God’s fearful wrath against sin and ultimately also against sinners, 
if they do not repent, so that all may stand in awe and tremble before 
His outraged majesty. ... The imprecatory psalms belong to the Law 
and represent the Law at its strictest and sternest, and no one should 
be offended at them who knows that God is a ‘jealous God,’ who will 
not abate one jot of His holy and immutable Law. . . . McClintock and 
Strong’s Cyclopedia, VIII, p. 755: ‘The truth is that only a morbid 
benevolence, a mistaken philanthropy, takes offense at these psalms; 
for in reality they are not opposed to the spirit of the Gospel nor to that 
love of enemies which Christ enjoined. Resentment against evil-doers is 
so far from sinful that we find it exemplified in the meek and spotless 
Redeemer Himself, Mark 3:5. ... I do not believe that the psalmist 
would have written those fearful words in Ps. 137:9 if he had not known 
that terrible prophecy uttered by Isaiah against the same proud city 
long before: “Their children shall be dashed to pieces before their eyes; 
their houses shall be spoiled and their wives ravished,’ Is.13:16. The 
psalmist simply pronounces his beatitude upon him who will carry out 
the doom foretold by the just and holy God. ... Let us think of our 
Savior: what hard sayings, what words of flaming indignation did He 
utter when He opposed the malice and stubbornness of His enemies, 
who were at the same time the enemies of God, of God’s people, and of 
true religion and who hardened themselves more and more in their 
iniquity! Seven times He pronounces the woe upon the scribes and 
Pharisees. .. . We recall the words of St.Paul in 1Cor.16:22: ‘If any 
man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema,’ i. e., accursed. 
. . . Not only according to the Old Testament but also according to the 
New Testament there is such a thing as righteous wrath against sin 
and, in a certain relation, also against sinners who persist in their sin; 
there is such a thing as legitimately calling upon God to punish and to 
avenge, when His glory and the welfare of souls demands it; there is 
such a thing as holy acquiescence and joy in His righteous and perfect 
judgment.” See also the remarks by Dr. J.T. Mueller in Conc. THeot. 
Mruty., XII, p. 470. (This also takes care of “the anger of Paul,” which 
H.L. Willett has set down as a moral blemish.) 
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much too mild: “With respect to their severity?°!) I suggest, and 
if need be contend, that we, in our ignorance and weakness are not 
fit judges of the extent to which the wisdom of the Almighty may 
justly carry the denunciation, even by the mouth of man, and the 
punishment of guilt.” (Op. cit., pp. 178, 180.) Because the senti- 
ments expressed in the imprecatory psalms are offensive to the 
moderns, they will not believe in Verbal Inspiration. Because we 
believe in Verbal Inspiration, we know that those sentiments ex- 
press the mind of God; and while some of the expressions may 
seem too harsh to us, we bridle our thoughts. We know that, while 
now we see only through a glass darkly, the light of glory will 
reveal to us that every word of the imprecatory psalms is in full 
accord with the eternal Holiness. 

Believing in Verbal Inspiration, we know, too, that it was the 
Holy Ghost who recorded what the moderns are pleased to call 
Schmutzgeschichten, the stories of revolting crimes and heinous 
sins, and set them down in plain, unvarnished language. If God 
had asked Ingersoll and Gess to record the shameful story told 
Gen. 38, the shame of Judah and Tamar, they would have been 
horrified, would have indignantly rejected the proposal as coming 
from an unclean spirit. Moses had no such prudish scruples. And 
if we would “listen to what St. Paul says, Rom. 15:4: ‘Whatsoever 
things were written aforetime’ etc., if we firmly believed that the 
Holy Ghost Himself, and God, the Creator of all, is the true Author 
of this book” (Luther, II:469), we should know a priori that these 
stories contain nothing improper, unchaste, smutty.°°) “It is true, 
this is a rather gross chapter [Gen. 38]. However, it is found in 
Holy Scripture, and the Holy Spirit wrote it, whose mouth and 
pen are as clean as ours.... If He was not ashamed to write it, 
we should not be ashamed to read and hear it.” (III:559.) There 
is nothing about it to cause a modest person to blush and, much 
less, to corrupt his morals. Convince yourself of that a posteriori. 
Read these chapters in the fear of God. You will see at once that 
“the most pure mouth of the Holy Spirit” here depicts sin in such 
colors that the reader’s heart is filled with horror and detestation 
of sin. And all the coloring needed is to present sin in its own 





201) He is speaking of the imprecatory psalms: “‘I hate them with 
a perfect hatred; I count them mine enemies,’ Ps. 139:22. This brings the 
objection to a point. It is that this immeasurable detestation and in- 
vocation of wrath by man even upon God’s enemies cannot be justified, 
and is not to be referred to divine inspiration.” 


202) L.Gaussen: “We have been asked, finally, if we could discover 
anything divine in certain passages of the Scriptures, too vulgar, it 
has been said, to be inspired. We believe we have shown how much 
wisdom, on the contrary, shines out in these passages as soon as, instead 
of passing a hasty judgment on them, we would look in them for the 
teaching of the Holy Ghost.” (Op. cit., p. 355.) 
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color, in its nakedness and frightfulness. These so-called “filthy 
stories” do in the moral sphere what is done in the dissecting-room 
where a wretched body is cut up and laid bare in order to show how 
the disease had ravished it.2°3) Will the students be filled with 
lascivious thoughts when they see the dissector handling the nude 
corpse and uncovering the hideous filth produced by the disease? 
Not if they are normal men. The moral sense of one who cannot 
distinguish between the story of David’s great sin and the current 
sex-novels is distorted. 


These men do not serve the cause of Christian morals by 
demanding that the stories of the great sinners and of the ex- 
termination of the Canaanites, together with the imprecatory 
psalms, be deleted from the Bible. They are there for a good 
purpose. The sinner needs them, and the saint, who is a sinner, 
needs them. They warn us, 1 Cor. 10:11, and they comfort us, Rom. 
15:4; 2 Tim.3:16. “Why does the most pure mouth of the Holy 
Spirit stoop down to such low, despicable things, aye, things which 
are unchaste and filthy, yea, damnable, as if such things should 
serve to instruct the Church and congregation of God? How does 
that concern the Church?” Read on in Luther, II:1200 (and 
I: 628 ff. — on the sins of Noah and of Ham) and thank God that He 
has shown you here the vileness of human nature, in the sinner and 


in the saint, the terrible wrath of God against the transgressor, and 
the wonderful grace of our Lord and Savior towards the vilest 





203) Dr. Thomas De Witt Talmage (pastor of the Brooklyn “Taber- 
nacle”): “Mr.Ingersoll declares that there are indecencies in the Bible 
which no one can read without a blush of shame. ... I can go into the 
office of any physician here in Brooklyn and find magazines on the 
table and books on the shelves which the physician would not indis- 
criminately read to his family; yet they are good, valuable, necessary, 
morally pure books. A physician who did not have them would not 
belong in the profession. Even so there are passages in the Bible 
which form the anatomy of sin, showing what a lazar-house of iniquity 
the heart is when unrestrained. ... When you read these passages, you 
will not be like one that has been infected with the evil, but like one 
that comes out of the dissecting-room and is much wiser than before 
he entered; he is in no wise enamored of putrefaction. There is a 
description of sin (as you will find it in the poems of Byron) which is 
seductive and corruptive, but the Biblical painting of sin warns and 
saves.” (See Lehre und Wehre, 1882, p. 226; Weseloh, Das Buch des 
Herrn und seine Feinde, p. 121.) “Mayor Gaynor of New York said 
before a conference of Lutheran ministers that, when on a certain 
occasion he had put a Bible into the library of a city, a friend wrote 
him that he could not understand how Mayor Gaynor would put a book 
in a public library which he himself would not be willing to read from 
cover to cover in his family circle. The mayor said that the argu- 
mentation of the writer did not impress him at all; for, while it 
was true that the Bible speaks of shocking crimes, it never treats them 
as the present-day salacious literature deals with such matters, but 
always refers to sin and wrong-doing in such a way that a person is 
warned.” (See Luth. School Journal, 1936, p. 106.) 

12 
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sinner. All of us need to take these stories to heart. The pride of 
Israel needed to be laid low.2°#? Our nation would do well to study 
the reason for the extermination of the Canaanites. “What are we 
to make of the conduct of David in the matter of Bathsheba and 
Uriah?” asks the Dean of Wells. This: we are to make much of 
the fearful power of Satan over our sinful flesh, much of the fierce- 
ness of God’s wrath in punishing sin, and very much of the grace 
of Jesus which forgives us our sins and crimes. “May these psalms” 
[and the story of David, etc.] “work in us what God designed them 
to achieve — teach us the heinousness of all sin and wickedness and 
the stern reality of God’s righteous anger toward all who remain in 
sin, so that we may flee for refuge to the Savior, Jesus Christ, in 
whose wounds alone are to be found righteousness, life, and sal- 
vation.” (Proc., New South Wales.) And here are the moderns 
declaring that these sections of Holy Scripture were not fit to be 
inspired, not fit to be read! Christian ethics would suffer thereby! 
These moderns do not know the first thing about Christian morals. 
Christian morality springs from the sense of the heinousness of 
sin and of the wondrous grace that saves from sin. 

In the third place, some of the moderns stoop to unethical 
manipulations of the facts. F. Baumgaertel misrepresents the situa- 
tion when he writes: “Den Propheten Elisa hoehnen spielende 
Kinder; sie haben ihre kindliche Ungezogenheit mit dem Tode zu 
buessen, 2 Koen. 2:23.” Moeller calls that “eine Einschmuggelung 
in den Text” (op. cit., p.11). Anything goes if it serves to vilify 
the prophets and Scripture and Verbal Inspiration.*%) — Verbal 
Inspiration, says Cadman, would make God responsible for “slavery, 
polygamy, incest, needless wars, cruel massacres.” Note the 
sinister lumping together of what God commanded, what He 
tolerated, and what He absolutely prohibited. Incest is mentioned 
in the same breath with slavery and the extermination of the 





204) Robert Haldane: “The pride of the Jews, who vaunted their 
descent from Abraham and even imagined that God had chosen them 
as His covenant people because of the high virtues of their forefathers, 
could not have been humbled in a more effective way than by reminding 
them of the sins of the patriarchs. The sins of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
and Judah are set down to warn Israel not to seek salvation through 
the works of the Law.” (The Verbal Inspiration of the Old and New 
Testaments Maintained and Established. German edition, p. 197.) 

205) “The unconverted man loves objections as the condemned 
man at court is glad to detect a flaw in the argument which is directed 
against him, though the flaw may not at all affect his guilt or the real 
conclusiveness of the testimony. A man disposed to skepticism opens 
the Word, if at all, not to find moral beauty, but to hunt for something 
on which to hang a new objection.” (A.T.Pierson, Many Infallible 
Proofs, p. 179.) We had discrepancy-hunters, and here we have im- 
morality-hunters. We are not judging individuals. But we want the 
man who is set on finding ethical blemishes in the Bible to ask himself 
what his motive is. 
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Canaanites. One would expect Dr. Cadman to differentiate be- 
tween these things and tell his readers that the Bible nowhere 
sanctions incest, lest they get the idea that God, who did order 
these wars, took a tolerant view of the horrible crime of incest. 
And what about polygamy and slavery? The objectors like to 
harp on these subjects as constituting a flagrant case of moral 
obliquity. Ingersoll: “I have no love for any God who believes 
in polygamy. ... I call upon Robert Collyer to state whether he 
believes that God was a polygamist. . . . God believed in the 
infamy of slavery.” Now, God did not institute polygamy; he per- 
mitted it but never sanctioned it. See Gen. 2:24. “From the be- 
ginning it was not so,” Matt. 19:8. Nor did God institute slavery. 
He tolerated it, for good and sufficient reasons (study statecraft!), 
provided for the humane treatment of slaves (see, for instance, 
Ex. 21:26f.; 21:2; Lev. 25:39ff.) and their Christian treatment 
(see, for instance, Col. 4:1; the Epistle to Philemon). Do not 
slander God and Holy Scripture! —R. F. Horton asked: “How 
comes it that the crimes recorded in the book are not more em- 
phatically condemned if the writing comes in any sense from God?” 
That comes near being an outright falsehood. Did God use soft 
words in condemning the adultery and murder David committed? 
Or does Horton really mean to say that because Moses did not 
conclude Gen. 38 with the statement “These people committed a 
horrible crime,” the moral sense of Moses was dulled? — Professor 
Baumgaertel: “Der angebliche Befehl Gottes zur Ausrottung der 
Kanaaniter ist ein misslungener Versuch einer Rechtfertigung fuer 
die grausame Landeseroberung.” (See Allg. Ev.-Luth. Kztg., No. 45, 
1926, on this charge of Baumgaertel.) Can Baumgaertel and as- 
sociates prove that God’s command to exterminate the Canaanites, 
as recorded in the Bible, was a fiction, invented for the purpose of 
clothing the “crime” with divine authority? If not, they are guilty 
of the infamous slander of charging the holy writers with fraud, 
hypocrisy, and blasphemy. These things are not ethical.2% 


206) In the spirit of Baumgaertel Prof.W.M.Forrest writes: “The 
account in Samuel says God tempted David to make a census of the 
people. That was before Jewish theology had invented the devil. When 
Chronicles was written centuries latér, the inspired writer had no such 
notion of a verbally inerrant Bible as the Fundamentalists have. Hence 
he boldly changed the record and said Satan did the tempting. But in 
either case and in many others showing God cruel and vindictive we 
have a picture of God so alien to Christ’s teaching that it is unfair to 
hold it as a part of Christian faith.” (Do Fundamentalists Play Fair? 
p. 77.) —Some do not go so far as Baumgaertel and Forrest, will not 
charge the holy writers with wilful fraud. Marcus Dods explains and 
excuses the alleged moral blemishes in the Old Testament with the 
theory of the “progressive revelation.” He says: “The best men among 
the Jews misunderstood God.” (Op. cit., p. 88.) Fosdick has the same 
explanation: “The Old Testament [the ninth chapter of Esther, the 137th 
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Not all the items in the black list before us are due to a 
defective moral sense. Some are the product of ignorance and 
defective reasoning. We offer a few samples. 

Ex. 11:2: “Let every man borrow of his neighbor,” etc. Ac- 
cordingly “the Israelites stole in the name of God” (Baumgaertel), 
“defrauded” their neighbors (Marcion). This charge springs from 
ignorance of the Hebrew language. Saw does not mean borrow, 
but petere, as in Luther’s translation: “fordern,” and in the R. V.: 
“Let them ask,” and in Moffatt’s translation: “ask,” and in Gore’s 
Commentary: “demand,” and in Kretzmann’s Popular Commentary: 
“demand.” Did the Lord have the right to demand and take from 
the Egyptians whatsoever He pleased? (See Lehre und Wehre, 
1908, p. 308; Proc., Minn. and Dak. Dist., 1898, p. 34.) 2°” 

“A mind disposed to hunt for something on which to hang a 
new objection” is, says A. T. Pierson, glad to come upon 2 Sam. 
12:31. “This has been violently assailed as a proof of the cruelty 
of David —the man after God’s own heart, who nevertheless took 
the people of Rabbah and sawed them in twain or drew them over 
iron harrows or clove them with axes or roasted them in brick- 
kilns. But what if it refers only to the work at which he set them? 





Psalm] exhibits many attitudes indulged in by men and ascribed to 
God which represent early stages in a great development... .” (Op. cit., 
p. 27.) James Orr had men like Dods and Fosdick in mind when he 
wrote: “The writers of the Bible, it is said, attributed to Jehovah their 
own defective, semibarbarous conceptions.” (Op.cit., p. 104.) Dods 
and Fosdick do not make the vile insinuations of Baumgaertel. They 
look on Moses and David as honest men. But they involve themselves 
in a difficulty of another kind. They represent God as being not quite 
honest. On their theory God permitted David to think that he was 
speaking the mind of God (“The Spirit of the Lord spake by me,” 2Sam. 
23:2) when he wrote his imprecatory psalms; God took no steps to 
keep the writers of the Bible from attributing to Him their own semi- 
barbarous conceptions; it was according to God’s plan [“progressive 
revelation”] that men had in the initial stages false ideas of God; David 
thought that God was a semibarbarous Being because God planned 
it that way. 

207) G. L. Raymond has a typically modern explanation of this 
“fraudulent” transaction. It does away with Verbal Inspiration, naturally, 
but clears God of fraud. He wants the passage interpreted in a literary 
sense, meaning that the words “The Lord said unto Moses” “need not 
be interpreted literally.” God did not really say: “Let every man 
borrow,” but Moses thought that the Lord meant that. “For this reason, 
when we come to consider the discrepancy indicated between what we 
conceive to be the character of God and the advice to do evil that 
good may come, we may conclude that these passages, interpreted in 
a literary and not a literal sense, mean no more than that Moses was 
inspirationally impressed with the conception that he should lead the 
people out of Egypt and obtain funds for the purpose in the best way he 
could, in which circumstances the natural promptings of a descendant 
of Jacob as well as of an enslaved race impelled him into advising the 
subterfuge of the false pretense of borrowing.” (The Psychology of 
Inspiration, p. 139 ff.) In the same way Horton gets rid of the moral 
blemish presented by the imprecatory . 
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(Angus’ Bible Hand Book.)” M.Henry condemns this as a sinful 
act of cruelty. Be it so— it has as little to do with inspiration as 
the other sinful acts of David. R.Jamieson calls it “an act of 
retributive justice.” Gore’s Commentary, however, has: “Read as 
R. V., margin. The theory that the passage refers to various forms 
of torture is not supported either by the language or by the con- 
struction of the Hebrew.” Moffatt: “He also brought away the 
townsfolk, whom he set to work with saws and iron picks and iron 
axes and made them labor at brick-making.” Our old Weimarische 
Bibelwerk suggests a similar translation: “Er hiess das Volk 
bringen auf Saegemuehlen und in die Eisenbergwerke. .. .” Be 
sure that you know the exact translation of this passage—a crux 
interpretum — before you tell the world that you have bagged one 
more ethical blemish. 

H. L. Willett’s contention that “Paul’s advice to Timothy about 
taking a little wine” proves that “the Bible cannot be taken as 
inerrant in all its parts, is not an authority to us on all the questions 
with which it deals,” reveals the prohibitionists’ misapprehension of 
the teaching of the Moral Law on this question. See Pieper, Christ. 
Dog., I, p. 305, on 1 Tim. 5:23. 

Jesus broke the Law, illegally deprived the owners of the swine 
of their property, says Prof. Huxley; and He had no right to kill 
His neighbor’s fig-tree. The higher critics Willett and The Luth. 
Church Quart. exculpate Jesus by denying that He ever did these 
things. Both Huxley and the moderns are ignorant of the simple 
truth of natural and revealed religion which declares that the Lord 
is the absolute Owner of the earth and of man’s possessions. They 
virtually deprive the Lord of the right of eminent domain. “The 
earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof,” Ps. 24:1. Luther: 
“Why did Jesus permit the devils to enter swine which belonged to 
other people? Answer: Christ is Lord of all, and there is nothing 
that does not belong to Him; the pigs, too, were His.” (VII: 
p. 44.) 208) 





208) Gladstone: “I find the answer to it in the reasonable and 
(as it seems to me) almost necessary supposition that the possession of 
the swine was unlawful and therefore was justly punishable by the 
ensuing loss. . . . The punishment inflicted upon the owners did not 
constitute a breach but rather a vindication of the Law; as a law would 
be vindicated if casks of smuggled spirits were caught and broken 
open after landing and their contents wasted on the ground.” (Op. cit., 
pp. 300, 303.) Lenski gives the same answer: “Swine were an illegal 
possession for Jews.” Luther is willing to consider it: “Vielleicht 
konnte auch Christum das Gesetz Mosis dazu bewogen haben, und er 
mag sie darum als Veraechter des Gesetzes gestraft haben.” (Loc. cit.) 
But the answer given Ps.24:1 is sufficient and all-conclusive.— The 
solution offered by the higher critics would, if accepted, deprive us of 
what is infinitely more precious than all earthly possessions—of the 
trustworthiness of Scripture. 
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O. Bensow (Die Bibel — Das Wort Gottes) on the authorship 
of the imprecatory psalms: “Die menschlichen Gedanken sind 
gegen die goettlichen Gedanken zu scharf hervorgetreten.” We 
cannot conceive of a more grotesque concept of Inspiration than 
this. The Holy Ghost set out to utter His thoughts through David; 
but off and on the carnal feelings of David interfered, and the 
thoughts of the Holy Ghost could not get full expression. David 
should not have said: “My tongue is the pen of a ready writer,” 
Ps. 45:2. According to the moderns he should have confessed: 
I bungled my psalms. ; 

The moderns imagine that they are giving Verbal Inspiration 
the death-blow when they bring up the fact that the holy writers 
were sinful men. This argument, however, is the result of defective 
reasoning and of the failure to realize the profoundest truth of the 
Christian religion. The moderns point to the dissimulation practiced 
by Peter at Antioch, the doubting of Moses, the crimes of David. 
“David,” they say, “was a wicked man,” unfit to be God’s mouth- 
piece and “incapable of writing these praises (in the Psalms) to the 
God of righteousness” (Fundamentals, II, p.63). Note, first, the 
defective reasoning. It is based on the false premise that inspira- 
tion means sinlessness or, more precisely, that, if the holy writers 
were absolutely inerrant in their teaching and writing, they must 
also have been perfect in their lives. How will you prove that? 
Scripture does not say it. What St.Paul wrote in Rom.7 con- 
cerning his great sinfulness did not keep him from saying that he 
spoke and wrote the words of the Holy Ghost. Nor does reason 
tell us that God can reveal His will only through sinless angels.? 
But how can God make sinners His mouthpieces? Learn the basic 
truth of Christianity! Will you set a limit to the infinite grace 
of God? Surely Peter and David were not worthy to be chosen 
by God to be His spokesmen, His mouthpieces. David was amazed 
at this mark of divine favor. The adulterer and murderer, made 
“the sweet psalmist of Israel,” exults: “The Spirit of the Lord spake 
by me, and His Word was in my tongue.” “My tongue is the pen 
of a ready writer,” 2 Sam. 23:1,2; Ps.45:1. And how he loved 
to sing the praises of the God of grace! “Thou art fairer than 
the children of men; grace is poured into Thy lips,” Ps. 45:2. Do 
you abhor the thought that God received back into His favor the 
murdering adulterer? Then why should you abhor the thought 
that God could use David’s tongue to utter forth His wondrous 





209) “Christ Himself distinguishes between the doctrine of the 
apostles and their life. We are bound to what they taught, not to what 
they did. They were not moved by the Holy _— in all that they did, 
but when they spoke, they were moved by Him. This objection thus 
ae which Christ strictly dissociates.” (Proc., Syn. Conf., 
1886, p. 63. 
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grace? Moreover, the sinner who has been pardoned is best fitted, 
psychologically, to become the mouthpiece of the God of grace. 
Do not criticize the wisdom of God’s choice! Briefly, “whoever 
says that the Spirit of God cannot convert again the fallen Chris- 
tian and cannot produce noble thoughts in him, knows nothing 
either of Christian theology or of psychology.” (Lehre und Wehre, 
1913, p.216.) This objection is so preposterous that the Neue 
Luth. Kztg, No. 10, 1901, dismisses it in one sentence: “ ‘Weil Petrus 
einen sittlichen Irrtum begangen habe, koenne er nicht von intellek- 
tuellen Irrtuemern frei gewesen sein’: das ist eine sehr voreilige 
Schlussfolgerung. Doch das sei fuer diesmal genug.” 

Dr. Pieper: “None of us, even though he were a doctor in all 
four faculties, can deny the inspiration of Holy Scripture without 
suffering an impairment of his natural mental powers.... All 
opposition to the divine truth, and that includes the opposition to 
the satisfactio vicaria and to the inspiration of Scripture (verbal 
inspiration), is, as can be clearly shown, irrational.” (Op. cit., I, 


pp. 280, 614.) (te: Nw cnnitiomall’ TH. ENGELDER 
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Leading Thoughts on Eschatology in the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians 


In the autumn of 52 A.D. or somewhat earlier, while on his 
second great missionary journey, Paul, accompanied by Silas, 
paid his first visit to Thessalonica. Acts 17. 

Being favorably situated on the Aegean Sea, Thessalonica 
was at that time the largest city of the Balkan Peninsula and one 
-of the most important cities of the Roman Empire, vying with 
Rome and Alexandria for commercial supremacy. The popula- 
tion of Thessalonica must have exceeded 100,000. Many Jews 
lived there. It was just the place for Paul to undertake exten- 
sive missionary activity. 

Paul remained in Thessalonica at least three weeks. But in 
that short time he gathered a large congregation. The nucleus 
included a limited number of Jews but a large number of 
Greeks, many of whom had attended the synagog previously. 
Among the latter were not a few women of considerable means. 

Paul’s early departure from Thessalonica was not of his own 
choosing. The majority of the unbelieving Jews stirred up the 
populace against the missionaries to such an extent as to make 
it necessary for them to remain in seclusion. When Paul and 
Silas could not be found, their host Jason and several other 
newly converted Christians were brought before the civil author- 
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ities, being released only when sufficient bond was posted. Fol- 
lowing that incident Paul and Silas left the city and moved on. 

Because of the precarious situation in which the congrega- 
tion found itself, Paul cherished the wish and the intention to 
return at an early date. However, he was prevented from doing 
so, likely because of the continued enmity of the Jews and Gen- 
tiles. Instead, Paul sent his pupil Timothy to Thessalonica to 
cheer and strengthen the congregation in its tribulations. 1 Thess. 
3:1-3. 

The various reports which Timothy brought to Paul at 
Corinth induced the latter to write his first letter to the con- 
gregation at Thessalonica, probably 53 A.D., or even as early as 
51 A.D., 1 Thess. 3:6; Acts 18:1. 

The Epistle rings with thanksgiving. For, despite the pres- 
sure on all sides, the congregation had remained faithful to God 
and to His servants, and their faith and Christianity had become 
known and had elicited praise far and wide. Gratefully and 
without reservations the apostle acknowledges that fact in the 
first three chapters. 

In the last two chapters he strives to correct certain de- 
ficiencies in the understanding and the behavior of the Thessa- 
lonians. He warns against immorality to which the heathen 
surroundings and the seaport atmosphere constantly exposed the 
Christians. He cautions against greed and dishonesty in busi- 
ness and industry, which prevailed on every hand, Thessalonica 
being a commercial center. Above all, however, he instructs 
them with regard to eschatology. We may gather from his letter 
that the members gave much thought to the early return of the 
Lord and the end of the world, so much so that in many cases 
the duties of daily life were neglected and many gave way to 
idleness and restlessness. Others thought that such as died prior 
to the return of Christ would not enter at once into glory, as 
would be the case with those whom Christ’s return would find 
still living. Hence, the death of loved ones called forth inordi- 
nate grief. Finally, others busied themselves with speculations 
about the times and conditions preceding the end of the world. 
Paul clears up all these matters, in part by references to what 
he had told them orally, in part by a new presentation. 

Even so, not all errors were corrected by the First Epistle. 
That appears from the fact that shortly afterwards, probably 
before the end of that year and while Paul is still in Corinth, he 
writes a second letter to the Thessalonians, in form and content 
quite similar to the first. Expressions of gratitude for the faith 
and love of the congregation find a place also in this Epistle. 
However, the leading subject is a discussion of the Lord’s return. 
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Moreover, the congregation is warned against the erroneous be- 
lief that the Lord’s return would be immediate or had already 
occurred. The renewal of severe persecutions had probably led 
to that erroneous view. Prohetic voices from the midst of the con- 
gregation had announced the beginning of the end of the world and 
thus had occasioned much unrest. Some had gone so far as to write 
letters in Paul’s name, hoping thus to induce people to accept the 
contents of such letters. Against all this the apostle now sets forth 
that the Lord will not return before the Antichrist will be revealed. 
He appeals to all to heed his words. Those who are in need of it 
are to be admonished to return to a normal and industrious way 
of living. 

Thus the importance of the two Epistles to the Thessalonians 
has been indicated —their importance with reference to escha- 
tology. We might list and summarize the various statements the 
apostle makes concerning eschatology as follows: 

1. The Lord will return, and that suddenly, as a thief in the 
night. 

2. The Lord, however, will not return before the great Anti- 
christ shall have been revealed. 


3. The Lord will come for vengeance upon the unbelievers but 
for the glorification of believers. 


4. The return of the Lord will include various steps: (a) Jesus 
will appear in glory. (b) The dead in Christ will arise. (c) Chris- 
tians still living, together with those called back to life, will be 
caught up in the clouds. (d) Both will ever be with the Lord. 


5. The teaching of the Lord’s return should strengthen our 
faith, foster holy living, caution us against error, comfort us in 
tribulation, and confirm us in our hope. 


I 


That the Lord will return is stressed in four sections of the two 
letters, each being distinctly eschatological in content. These four 
sections shall engage our attention especially, viz., 4:13-18 and 
5:1-11 in the First Epistle; 1:3-10 and 2:1-12 in the Second Epistle. 
At the same time we dare not overlook the fact that the other 
chapters likewise move in the field of eschatology. Hardly one 
thought is developed without touching on that subject. Both 
Epistles, from beginning to end, center around eschatology. A strik- 
ing example is the conclusion of the first chapter of the First 
Epistle. There Paul states how everywhere people were talking 
about the welcome extended to the apostles by the Thessalonians 
and how the latter were turned from strange gods. Then he men- 
tions God’s objective in converting them: “to serve the living and 
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true God”; and immediately he adds, “to wait for His Son from 
heaven, whom He raised from the dead, even Jesus, which de- 
livered us from the wrath to come.” 1:10. 

In the second chapter Paul first presents a vivid review of his 
ministry in Thessalonica and then reminds his readers that one 
object of that ministry had been to charge them, literally “adjure” 
them, to “walk worthy of God, who hath called you unto His king- 
dom and glory,” v.12. He continues to speak of how the Thessa- 
lonians received the Word in faith, how, by suffering persecution, 
they had become his companions and companions of his coworkers, 
how earnestly he had desired to visit them again, and then he 
finally exclaims: “For what is our hope, or joy, or crown of rejoic- 
ing? Are not even ye in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ at 
His coming?” V.19. 

Similarly the third chapter, concluding the first part of the 
Epistle, voices his earnest concern and his fervent prayers for their 
spiritual well-being, and ends with the wish: “The Lord make you 
to increase and abound in love one toward another and toward all 
men, even as we do toward you: To the end He may establish your 
hearts unblamable in holiness before God, even our Father, at the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ with all His saints.” Vv. 12, 13. 

In the fourth and fifth chapters Paul sets forth at length the 
facts concerning Christ’s return and shows how Christians should 
prepare for it. Then he concludes the entire Epistle with the wish 
and prayer: “The very God of peace sanctify you wholly; and 
I pray God your whole spirit and soul and body be preserved 
blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 5:23. 

All this is eschatological language, in which the term “parusia” 
occurs again and again, a term which has been taken over into the 
language of the Church. The term originally means “presence,” 
then the appearance and presence of a coming one, specifically of 
Him, Christ, who will come from heaven. 

We find the same stressing of eschatological thoughts in the 
Second Epistle. Beginning in the first chapter with praising the 
congregation for their patient, faithful endurance of tribulations, 
the chapter ends with a lengthy reference to the final judgment, 
when God will visit tribulations upon the persecutors of the con- 
gregation but will give rest to those remaining faithful despite 
tribulation. Vv. 5-10. 

In the second chapter the apostle discusses in detail the time 
of the “parusia,” making special mention of the great falling away 
at the time of the Antichrist. The section closes with the wish and 
prayer: “Now, our Lord Jesus Christ Himself, and God, even our 
Father, which hath loved us, and hath given us everlasting conso- 
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lation and good hope through grace, comfort your hearts and estab- 
lish you in every good word and work.” Vv. 16, 17. 

The eschatological tone and tendency of the two Epistles to the 
Thessalonians (the oldest of Paul’s epistles with the possible ex- 
ception of Galatians) is worthy of note and important also for us 
Christians of the twentieth century. The apostle regarded the 
second coming of Christ not as of secondary importance, merely to 
be touched upon now and then, but as of primary importance. In 
his preaching and teaching he comes back to that doctrine again 
and again. He finds in it a mighty incentive to lead a holy life and 
an inexhaustible source of comfort in tribulation. The two Epistles 
show clearly that the subject of the latter days was spoken of at 
such great length not merely because the question concerning 
Christ’s second coming had been raised and for that reason erro- 
neous views had to be guarded against, but that Paul treated that 
subject regularly in his preaching. For example, in chapter 2, 
verse 5, of the Second Epistle, while he is in the midst of an escha- 
tological discussion, he asks his readers: “Remember ye not, that, 
when I was yet with you, I told you these things?” In the fifth 
chapter of the First Epistle he tells his readers: “But of the times 
and the seasons, brethren, ye have no need that I write unto you. 
For yourselves know perfectly that the day of the Lord so cometh 
as a thief in the night,” vv.1,2. What opportunity had they had to 
know these things other than his oral instructions during his brief 
sojourn in their city? 

Accordingly, the clause “From thence He shall come to judge 
the quick and the dead” has from the very first found a place in 
the shortest and the oldest confessional statement of the Church, 
the Apostles’ Creed, which we still confess Sunday after Sunday. 

Likewise, the Church-year. The Epistles and Gospels for the 
last Sundays of the Trinity season as well as those during Advent 
point to the end of this world’s existence. Yes, at the very midway 
point of the Church-year, Ascension, Pentecost, we are reminded of 
the “parusia” of the Lord. At the Ascension of Jesus the two 
angels tell the disciples, “This same Jesus, which is taken up from 
you into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have seen Him 
go into heaven.” Acts1:11. The Epistle for Pentecost brings us the 
sermon of Peter and in it the Old Testament prophecy of Joel and 
the New Testament fulfilment of the same, in which it is declared 
that the great miracle of Pentecost, the outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost, is the last great act of God “before that great and notable 
day of the Lord come.” Acts 2:20. Between Ascension and Pente- 
cost we have the Epistle for the Sunday called “Exaudi.” The 
various admonitions of that Epistle are an elaboration of the state- 
ment: “The end of all things is at hand.” 1 Pet. 4:7. 
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This part of our Creed — the statement concerning the return 
of our Lord —is unique in this, that it can be traced back to the 
earliest times and is found to have undergone virtually no change, 
as has been shown by Th. Zahn in his Das Apostolische Symbolum 
(p. 78) and by other scholars. Cf. 1 Tim. 6:14; 2 Tim. 4:1; 1 Pet. 4:5; 
Acts 10:42; Polycarp’s Letter to the Philippians, chap. 2, v.1; The 
Epistle of Barnabas, chap. 7, v. 2; Clement of Rome, Second Letter 
to the Corinthians, chap. 1, v. 1; even the author of the gnostic Acts 
of Peter uses the phrase Iudex vivorum atque mortuorum. We may 
go so far as to say that the article of faith concerning the second 
coming of Christ is one of the oldest dogmas and that in the various 
schisms this dogma was never the cause for controversy. 

A study of eschatology in the light of the Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians is, therefore, very profitable. In the final analysis we may 
say that the whole Christian religion is eschatologically bent. Lu- 
ther reminds us that Christ has redeemed us not from fire and 
water but from eternal wrath. Other writings of the New Testa- 
ment, besides the Thessalonian epistles, call our attention to the 
latter days. For example, in 1 Cor. 1:7, 8, after Paul had enumer- 
ated the spiritual gifts God had granted His Church, he closes by 
saying that the Corinthian Christians now wait for only one more 
event, namely, “for the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ,” to which 
he adds, “Who shall also confirm you unto the end, that ye may be 
blameless in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 1Cor.1:8. In the 
Epistle to the Philippians Paul says concerning himself and the 
Philippian Christians: “For our conversation is in heaven; from 
whence also we look for the Savior, the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
shall change our vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto His 
glorious body, according to the working whereby He is able even to 
subdue all things unto Himself.” Phil. 3:20,21. Cp. also Rom. 2: 
5-10; 8:17-23; 14:7-9; 1 Cor. 4:5; 6:2,3; 15:12-57; 2 Cor. 5:1-10; 
Gal. 6:7-9; Phil.3:10,11; 4:5; Col.3:4; 1 Tim. 6:14-16; 2 Tim. 2: 
10-13; 4:6-8; Heb. 10: 25-27; Acts 17:31; 24:25. In our personal life 
we are so apt to forget the things emphasized in these passages. In 
funeral sermons often too much is said about a blessed death and 
too little about eternal life. Also in this matter we can learn some- 
thing from Scripture, which has little to say about the interim be- 
tween death and resurrection but a great deal about the blessed 
eternity. Of course, it would be going too far, as some Lutheran 
theologians have done, to treat eschatology as the center of Chris- 
tianity. Some preachers have gone to that extreme; in every ser- 
mon, even at Christmas time, they touched upon the subject of the 
end of the world. They maintain the view that the doctrines of 
redemption and justification were disposed of at the time of the 
Reformation, that now eschatology should have its day. However, 
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it is a mistake to contrast redemption and eschatology with each 
other in that way. Whoever, in looking back, will center his view 
on the redemptive work of Christ will also, in looking ahead, center 
his view on eternal life. 

And now the first leading thought which Paul discusses in the 
letters under consideration: The day of the Lord will come, and 
that unexpectedly and suddenly, as a thief in the night. 

Here the words of 1 Thess. 5:1-3 come into consideration. Let 
us examine these words. In the foregoing verses, chap. 4:13-18, 
Paul had answered the first eschatological question that had been 
raised, namely, what the lot of those would be who would have 
died prior to Christ’s return. To that he now adds the reminder 
that the return of Christ will be sudden and unexpected, climax- 
ing this reminder with the admonition to be prepared at all times. 
In v. 1 he says: “But of the times and the seasons, brethren, ye have 
no need that I write unto you.” By “times and seasons” Paul, of 
course, means the time and the hour of the return of Christ. He 
uses the same two expressions, “times and seasons,” which are used 
elsewhere in connection with the return of Christ. For example, 
when just before the ascension of Jesus the disciples asked: “Lord, 
wilt Thou at this time restore the kingdom of Israel?” Jesus an- 
swered: “It is not for you to know the times or the seasons, xedvous 
i) xa1govc, which the Father hath put in His own power.” Acts 1:6, 7. 
The two expressions, “times and seasons,” are easily distinguished 
in the Greek, for “time” expresses duration (Zeitstrecke, Stunde), 
while “season” expresses a point in time (Zeitmass, Zeitpunkt). In 
both cases the plural is used, “times and seasons,” since, according 
to Scripture and the presentation of the apostle, the “parusia” will 
be carried out in particular acts and events. 2 Thess. 3-10; 1 Thess. 
4:15-17. Even as the disciples at the time of the Lord’s ascension, 
so also the Thessalonians would have liked to know in greater 
detail just how long a time would intervene, xo6vor, and just what 
periods of time were involved, xagoi. Just from this passage we see 
again that the question concerning the “parusia” was the subject of 
much discussion in the congregation. From the words of the apostle 
we may even conclude that the Thessalonians had expressed the 
wish to hear more from their teacher concerning these matters. 
Note the zegi, chaps. 4:9 and 5:1 and compare for such use of zegi 
1 Cor. 7:1; 8:1; 12:1. But Paul replies that they are in no need of 
such knowledge. Very briefly he reminds them of what is to be 
said on that subject without actually telling them anything new. 
For what he had told them orally when he had been present with 
them in Thessalonica was fully adequate. After all, he himself did 
not know the exact “when” of the “parusia.” Acts 1:7; Mark 13:32. 
He was unable to give them either the extent of time that would 
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transpire before the Lord’s return, xeévot, or the number of “time- 
periods,” “seasons,” that would have to occur, xaigoi. He wants to 
say, it is not necessary that I write to you further concerning that 
matter. You yourselves are informed, you are not in need of 
further explanation on my part, you know “perfectly,” dxoPidc 
oidate, you well know that it is impossible to know the exact 
“when” of the “parusia.” We may know only the “how.” 

In order to make the whole matter clear and vivid to his 
readers, he makes use of a figure which the Lord Himself had used: 
“The day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the night.” V.2. Cf. 
Matt. 24:36-51; 25:1-13; Mark 13:32-37; Luke 12:35-46; 17:22-37; 
21:34-36. By “day of the Lord” he means, of course, the “parusia” 
of the Lord. In the foregoing he has repeatedly referred to it. He 
means the so-called “last day,” when the Lord will reveal Himself 
and will return to this world visibly and in glory to judge the living 
and the dead, to destroy this world and to consummate His king- 
dom. The expression originates in the Old Testament, jin’ oir. 
In the writings of the prophets the word appears frequently to 
designate the judgment day of God. That is particularly the case 
in the writings of Isaiah, Amos, Joel, and Zephaniah. Since this 
Lord and Jehovah whose “day” is announced so often is Christ, 
since all judgment has been committed to the Son, John 5: 2-23; 
Acts 17:31, it is appropriate to call this day the day of Jesus or 
the day of Christ or the day of Jesus Christ. 2 Thess. 2:2; Phil. 1: 
6,10; 2:16; 1 Cor.1:8; 5:5. This day will come as a thief in the 
night. By comparing it with a thief the suddenness, the unex- 
pectedness, the terribleness of the coming is emphasized as well as 
the hazardousness and the fatality of it. They upon whom the Last 
Day will come unawares will lose everything which they have pos- 
sessed hitherto. A thief comes like that. He comes at a time when 
no one expects him, at night, when people sleep; then he robs what 
is in the house. Also this expression, “as a thief,” is found already 
in the Old Testament portrayal of Judgment Day, Obad. 5; Joel 2:9; 
Jer. 49:9, and is later used especially by Christ in this connection. 
Twice the Lord says in his eschatological discourses: “If the good- 
man of the house had known in what watch the thief would come, 
he would have watched and would not have suffered his house to 
be broken up. Therefore be ye ready also; for in such an hour as 
ye think not the Son of man cometh.” Likewise he makes the 
statement twice in the book of Revelation: “Behold, he cometh as 
a thief.” Cf. Matt. 24:33; Luke 12:39; Rev. 2:2; 16:15. 

The passage under consideration, taken in connection with the 
parable of the Ten Virgins, caused the ancient Church to conclude 
that Christ would come at night, more specifically the night before 
Easter, even as the first Passover and the departure from Egypt 
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took place at night. Thus originated the so-called vigils (watch 
services), since the Church was desirous of being found awake 
when the Lord would come. Especially solemn was the so-called 
Easter Vigil. 

In vivid and dramatic words Paul continues: “For when they 
shall say, Peace and safety, then sudden destruction cometh upon 
them, as travail upon a woman with child; and they shall not 
escape.” V.3. The Thessalonians were to ask no further questions 
concerning “times and seasons” but rather were to be truly watch- 
ful, so that the day of the Lord would not take them by surprise as 
a thief. The Lord’s coming will mean destruction for the secure 
and unfaithful. Such persons will say: “Peace and safety” and will 
act accordingly. They will eat and drink, they will marry and will 
be given in marriage, they will buy and sell, they will plant and 
build. Matt. 24:38,39; Luke 17:26-28. But in the midst of their 
security, in the midst of their daily activities, destruction will sud- 
denly come upon them. The literal meaning is: destruction will 
come upon them “unforeseen” (aigvidioc, related to amavis), so that 
they will not suspect it in the least, will have no indication of it 
in advance. The suddenness, the unexpectedness of the coming, is 
expressed also in the verb which Paul uses, destruction “cometh 
upon them.” Luther translates éxiotata, “ueberfaellt sie,” “tritt an 


sie heran,” “steps up to them.” Moreover, the destruction referred 
to will be equivalent to ruin and decay in the fullest sense of the 
word. To drive home this fact to his readers, Paul uses another 
comparison, which likewise is used repeatedly in the Scriptures. 
The destruction will come upon the secure and the unfaithful “as 


travail upon a woman with child.” The point of comparison is the 


uncertainty and the suddenness of the pains. And the apostle con- 
cludes: positively “they shall not escape,” ob ph éxpiywou. 

The contents of these three verses is and remains of the 
greatest importance. It is foolish and presumptuous to say any- 
thing more about the times and the seasons of Christ’s return; least 
of all should any one undertake to set the exact date. (Bengel, Ad- 
ventists, Russellites or Jehovah’s Witnesses). All such efforts, in 
ancient as well as modern times, have failed. At the same time, 
in view of the clear words of Scripture regarding the uncertainty 
of the time of the “parusia,” it is grievous and sinful levity ever 
to become secure and unconcerned and to think or to say: “My 
Lord delayeth His coming.” Matt. 24:28. 

The prophets of the Old Testament direct our attention again 
and again to the Day of the Lord. One of the longest sermons of 
Christ which has come down to us is his so-called eschatological 
discourse, in which He points out the certainty of His return and 
the uncertainty of the hour as well as further details in connection 
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with His “parusia” and how to be prepared for the same. Matt. 24 
and 25; Mark 13; Luke 17 and 21. The apostles follow His lead 
when they say as with one voice: “The Lord is at hand” — thus 
St. Paul, Phil. 4:5; “The Judge standeth before the door” — thus 
St. James, chapter 5:8,9; “It is the last time”’—thus St. John, 
1 John 2:18; “The end of all things is at hand” —thus St. Peter, 
1 Pet. 4:7; “Behold, the Lord cometh” —thus St. Jude, v.14. The 
last page of the Bible brings us once more the words of the true 
and faithful witness: “Surely, I come quickly,” Rev. 22:20. Yet 
how easily the things of the present cause us to forget about the 
future and the end! How easily we forget that the day of the Lord 
will come as a snare upon all who live upon the earth! How slug- 
gish we are in seeing to it that we be constantly prepared! For 
that reason it is impossible to remind ourselves too earnestly and 
too emphatically: The Lord will come again, and that suddenly, as 
a thief in the night. 

This article as well as the succeeding ones, was written in German. 
For certain reasons it is here given in English. Pastor Rudolph Prange 
of Little Rock, Ark., has kindly done it into English at my request, which 
is hereby acknowledged with sincere thanks. L. FUERBRINGER 
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Notes on the History of Chiliasm 


Introduction 


Amid the international upheavals and universal catastrophes 
we can expect a large-scale revival of chiliastic teachings. Chiliasm 
arose among a “have-not” people; it usually enjoyed a wide ac- 
ceptance when nations had been disappointed economically and 
become unsound theologically; and whenever confessionalism was 
at low ebb, emotionalism was substituted for the Scriptural teach- 
ing on eschatology. The time for a new assault by the forces of 
chiliasm is ripe. Therewith also the time for a restudy of the 
history of chiliasm has come. 

1, Origin 

Since the official publications of our Synod have repeatedly 
and at great length shown that chiliastic opinions are neither taught 
nor tolerated in Holy Scriptures, we shall in this article dispense 
with a negative approach and immediately ask, Whence did the 
Jews (vid. Augustana, Art. XVII) receive the suggestion of chil- 
iastic doctrines, the revealed Scriptures of the Old Testament 
being eliminated as a source? 

In a general way we may answer that the heart of natural 
man is inclined toward chiliasm. The desire for a heaven upon 
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earth (Adam and Eve), the demand for honor above others (Cain), 
the claim that the day of the Lord’s wrath is afar off (people in 
the days of Noah), are innate to the human heart after the Fall 
and exemplified from the first days of the world’s history. The 
Jews were addicted to the same soul ills as the rest of humanity 
and hence also to these chiliastic notions. More specifically, how- 
ever, the Jews adopted their views of a millennium from the pagan 
Zoroastrians. While also other pagan philosophers, e. g., among the 
Egyptians, Babylonians, Greeks, and Romans, looked for some sort 
of future happiness, their expected blessedness must not be un- 
derstood in an eschatological sense.2> We have no proof, nor is 
there much to suggest, that the Jews were influenced by the 
peculiar views of these other nations. The Zoroastrian influence 
was baneful enough. 

After the Battle of Charchemish, 606 B.C., the vassalage of 
Judah was transferred to Babylon. This was the beginning of the 
seventy years’ captivity. Daniel, his companions, and many others 
were taken to Babylon. When the captain of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Nebuzaradan, had taken Jerusalem, 587 B.C., many of the in- 
habitants of the land were led into the Babylonian Captivity, there 
to remain until the decree of Cyrus, 536 B.C., or later. Thereby 
Israel was brought into the land of Zoroaster’s followers and into 
close contact with his religion. 

“During the very lifetime of Zoroaster—if we accept the 
traditional dates — the Jews were carried into captivity in Babylon, 
and their return from the exile to Jerusalem takes place less than 
a generation after his death.”®) “The teaching of Zoroaster must 
have taken deep root in the soil of Iran at the time when the Jews 
were carried up into captivity at Babylon (586—536), where they 
became acquainted with the Law of the Medes and Persians which 
altereth not,” or “before Daniel came to interpret the ominous 
handwriting on the wall which the soothsayers failed to read.” 


We quote a few dates culled from the writings of Zoroastrians. 


B.C. 660 Zoroaster is born. 

B.C. 630 Beginning of the 10th millennium. Zoroaster goes forth 
to his conference with the “sacred beings.” 

B.C. 591 Avesta is written. 

B.C. 583 Zoroaster is killed at the age of 77.: 

B.C. 573 Arrival of the religion is known in all the regions. 





1) The Millennial Hope, Shirley Jackson Case, University of Chicago 
Press, 1918, p. 7. f 

2) Die Religion des Volkes Israel, R. Kittel, Leipzig, 1921, p. 89. 

3) Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran, A. V. Wm. Jackson, Mac- 
millan, N. Y., 1899, p. 11. 

4) Op. cit., pp.176 and 140. 


13 
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The teaching of Zoroastrianism is many-sided, but the per- 
tinent doctrines are expressed by Buch,» himself evidently a fol- 
lower of Zoroaster: “All good persons will obtain immortality and 
a final well-regulated constitution through the instrumentality of 
the will of the Lord Creator.... Along with this belief appear the 
ideas of final renovation, millennium, and resurrection.” 

According to Zoroaster’s teaching “the bad [after death] fall 
over into the Gulf of Duzahk, where they are tormented by the 
daevas. The duration of the punishment is fixed by Ormazd, and 
some are redeemed earlier by means of the prayers and interces- 
sions of their friends, but many must remain until the resurrection 
of the dead.” ® This period was to last three millennia. As a result 
of terrific catyclisms the earth is to be consumed in a general con- 
flagration. But a thousand years before this, Ormazd will send his 
prophet (Sosiosch, Messiah) and bring about the conversion of 
mankind, to be followed by a general resurrection. During this 
final millennium the righteous will walk about “as in warm milk.” 
They will be “with laughter on their lips, rejoicing over a victory 
so well won.” Upon earth “there would be no more mountains or 
deserts or wild beasts or savages.” 7 

While modern Parsees are universalistic, Zoroaster pictures his 
millennium to be of a national character. 

This teaching of Zoroaster, especially when established in his 
home country and sealed by his blood, spread rapidly throughout 
the neighboring countries. Inasmuch as Zoroaster’s activity falls 
between the closing years of Median rule and the rising wave of 
Persian power, it was spread far and wide. 

Within a century after the period of the seven sages of clas- 
sical antiquity (ca. 600 B.C.) “tradition asserts that the ancient 
sacred writings of Iran, the quintessence of all knowledge, were 
translated into Greek.” ®) 

Hamzah al-Isfahni (eleventh century A.D.) writes: “He 
(Gushtasp) not only embraced the religion himself but also sent 
messengers to the Greeks in behalf of this faith and invited them 
to adopt it.” » 

Cyrus (553—529 B. C.), who returned some of the Jews to their 
homeland, was a follower of Zoroaster. Darius (521—486 B.C.) 
is called the “pious Mazda-worshiper, Darius.” Mazda was the 





5) Zoroastrian Ethics, M.A. Buch, p.194. The Gaekwad Studies in 
Religion and Philosophy, IV. Baroda, I. V. 1919. This Believing World, 
L. Browne, Macmillan, 1927, p. 206. 

6) Ten Great Religions, J. F. Clarke, Boston, 1876, p. 200. 

7) This Believing World, L. Browne, Macmillan, 1927, p. 206. 

8) Vid. Note 3, p. 142. 9) Vid. Note 3, p. 199. 
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god proclaimed by Zoroaster. Artaxerxes Longimanus (466—425 
B.C.) “was an ardent Zoroastrian ruler,” who “made the religion 
current in the whole world.” Meanwhile the Zoroastrian religion 
had become the national religion of Iran.’ 

The tremendous influence exerted, even if for the bad, by 
Zoroaster upon his contemporaries and subsequent peoples is 
attested to by ancient pagan as well as Christian writers. 


That the postexilic eschatological views of the Jews, where 
they departed from, and went beyond, the Scriptures, were in- 
fluenced by the prophet of the Land of the Lion and the Sun, is 
borne out by the extant correspondence carried on between the 
Jewish Rabbis and the Persian Magi during the closing centuries 
of the era before Christ,/™ e.g., Rabbi Hanan Bar Tahlifa wrote 
Rabbi Josef he had received an epistle from a former Persian 
laborer. This manuscript had formed part of the Persian archives. 
Among other things it claimed that God would renew the world, 
but not until it had existed 7,000 years. According to Parsism the 
Savior, Ausetar, would appear 7,000 years after the creation of the 
material world.12) 

Theopompos (ca. 350 B.C.) calls the postexilic eschatology as 
current among the Jews “a concept of the Magi.” 

Persian thought shows itself in the extra-Biblical apocalyptical 
expressions among postexilic Jews. According to the model of the 
Zoroastrians, Rabbi Eliezer listed twelve ages of man. With the 
conclusion of the twelfth the Messiah would appear whose kingdom 
would endure 1,000 years, whereupon the future world would have 
its inception. 

Even a twofold resurrection idea some Jews borrowed from 
Zoroaster’s followers. At first they accepted the idea that those 
who had died first should be raised first; later, to suit the national 
conditions, they said that the Jews in Palestine should be raised 
first. The period between the first and second resurrection is 
variously listed as from 100 to 214 years.1®) 

In the carnal features of the idea of a total renovation of the 
world as taught by some Jews, Zoroaster’s influence can be seen.!* 
Shortly before the birth of Christ, when Zoroastrianism became 
universalistic, some Jews followed it, claiming that all Gentiles 





10) Vid. Note 3, p. 134. 

11) Geschichte der Atthestementihen Religion, Ed. Koenig, 1912, 
pp. 439—455. 

12) Die Altpersische Religion und das Judentum, J. Scheftelowitz- 
Koeln, Toepelman in Giessen, 1920, p.178, Note 1. 

13) Entdecktes Judentum, Eisenmenger, 1700, Fol. II, col. 902. 

14) Op. cit., p. 208. 
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would be converted to Judaism and thus be saved, while Abraham 
would redeem all Israelitish sinners out of hell.1» 

Medieval tradition,!© Christian as well as Jewish and Moham- 
medan, identifies Baruch, the scribe of Jeremiah, with Zoroaster. 
Thus they accounted for the prevalence of Zoroastrian doctrine, in- 
cluding a worldly millennium, in Jewish teachings. Now, while it 
is true that during the immediate postexilic period also the Persian 
religion was influenced by certain Jewish views,1” no proof for 
the fantastic Baruch theory has been produced. 

So baneful was the teaching of the Prophet of Iran upon Jewish 
religion that in certain sections early Jewish converts to Chris- 
tianity had to anathematize both Zoroaster and his prayers. 

Thus the “Jewish opinions” concerning a “kingdom of un- 
troubled happiness” did not come by prophetic revelation from 
Jehovah, but like a miasma from the pit. 

The rapid absorption of Zoroastrian Chiliasm by some Jews 
after the Exile into their eschatology is evinced by several quota- 
tions found in the Apocrypha. 

2 Esdras 7: 28 ff. pictures the Messiah as coming into the world 
with His saints. Together they are to dwell upon the earth 400 years 
in sublime happiness. After these 400 years Christ is to die and 
redeem mankind. All shall die thereupon. Resurrection and judg- 
ment by another divinity are to follow. 

According to 2 Esdras 14:11 the world’s history is divided into 
twelve parts. Of the tenth of these a part is passed. Two and 
a fraction remain. V.16 says: “Yet greater evils than these which 
thou hast seen happen shall be done hereafter.” 

All these thoughts: a twofold resurrection; twofold appear- 
ances of Messiahs, the ruler of the millennium being a different one 
from the final judge; a kingdom of God of this world; a world 
history divided into twelve parts, of which the tenth had its incep- 
tion some time earlier; the suppression of the world through evil; 
all find their counterpart in earlier Zoroastrian eschatology. They 
were found among the Jews only after their contact with the Magi 
of Iran, whence they received them. These thoughts are so foreign 
to Scriptural Old Testament theology that Luther refused to trans- 
late 1 and 2 Esdras.1® 

On 2 Esdras 7:28 the Churfuerstenbibel says: “This does not 
agree, for the angel Uriel is speaking, . . . and that is the Son of 
God. How can he call himself his own son? These 400 years can in 





15) Op. cit., p. 213. 16) Vid. Note 3, pp. 165 and 166. 

17) Christologie des Alten Testaments, E. W. Hengstenberg, ed. II, 
Vol. I, Berlin, 1854, p. 8. 

18) Vorrede auf das Buch Baruch, Luther, St. L. ed., Vol. XIV: 81. 
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no manner be calculated correctly, and you can find neither begin- 
ning nor end thereof.” 

On 2 Esdras 14:11 it says: “Also this division has no basis in 
Holy Scriptures.” 

Nor are these isolated instances. Throughout the postexilic 
literature of the Jews as contained in the non-canonical writings the 
hope is expressed that a new kingdom of the Jews is to be estab- 
lished on earth. While the prophets of old had spoken of the 
spiritual kingdom of Christ as being without end, the apocryphal 
authors presented the Messianic kingdom as of limited duration — 
400 to 1,000 years. In the Book of the Secrets of Enoch the doctrine 
of the millennium is crystallized and distinctly formulated. The 
Haggadist commentary on Genesis, The Book of Jubilees, which 
followed it, assumed that the new age had even then begun. 
Members thereof were to live a thousand years. The new age was 
to be inaugurated with a wide-spread study of the Law. It was 
to be an age free from the influence of Satan, and judgment was 
to come at the end of this Messianic period.!® 

Zoroastrian chiliasm may have been an important factor in 
leading many postexilic Jews to misinterpret the great spiritual 
prophecies of the Old Testament. By giving these prophecies a 
temporal meaning, the Jews looked for a Messiah who would free 
them from foreign domination and finally extend their kingdom 
over all the earth in a reign of peace and glory. When Jesus did 
not fall in with their notions, great numbers of those who had fol- 
lowed Him turned against Him, and the rulers of the Jews caused 
Him to be crucified. 

People may say what they will about the sublime ideas of 
chiliasm, the fact remains incontrovertible that chiliasm, gross or 
fine, “Christian” or otherwise, has had its origin not in the merciful 
councils of our loving Father in heaven but is and remains the 
product of Satan. 

Born in the soul of pagan fanatics, chiliasm was absorbed by 
certain Jews and molded so that even today it is preeminently a 
“Jewish opinion.” 

2. Development of Chiliasm 
a. Pastristic Period 

Chiliasm as it developed through the centuries has this one 
characteristic that it regularly has been held in common with other 
religious errors. A survey of the teachings propounded by chiliasts 
will bear out this fact. It proves, generally speaking, that those 
teaching chiliastic doctrines either did so out of weakness and, 





19) The Messianic Hope in the New Testament, Shailer Mathews, 
Chicago, 1905, p. 40 ff. 
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when they were better instructed, disavowed them or were en- 
meshed in other serious errors, which even many chiliasts do not 
like to follow. 

The Epistle of Barnabas seems to accept the doctrine of a 
millennium.” The author is not Barnabas, the coworker of Paul. 
Eusebius says: “Among the rejected writings must be reckoned 
also the extant Epistle of Barnabas.”?” The epistle is so extreme 
in allegorizing and so cabalistic in its method of interpretation that 
it is altogether an unsafe guide.?) 

The so-called Second Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians 12:5 
says the millennium is to be expected when all sexual desire has 
been suppressed so that, “when a man looks upon a woman, he 
does not see the female in her and she not the male in him.” 23) 

Papias (d.170), of whose writings only quotations remain, is 
listed as a chiliast. This Papias had not received his teaching 
directly from the apostles,?4) but only by hearsay.*®») His chiliasm 
boarders on the grotesque and is materialistic in the extreme. He 
claimed: “The days will come in which vines shall grow, each 
having 10,000 branches and in each branch 10,000 twigs and in each 
(true) twig 10,000 shoots and on each shoot 10,000 clusters and on 
every cluster 10,000 grapes, and every grape, when pressed, will 
give five and twenty metretes of wine.” 26 Eusebius says: “He 
appears to have been of very limited understanding.” 27) To this 
statement A. C. McGiffert remarks: “A perusal of the extant frag- 
ments of Papias’s writings will lead any one to think that Eusebius 
was not far wrong in his estimate of the man.” 28) 

Justin Martyr (d.166) was an outspoken chiliast.2® Here 
chiliasm was in suitable company. Justin was more philosopher 
than theologian. According to his notion Socrates, Heraclitus, 
et al., were Christians in fact, if not in name. To him Christianity 
was essentially a new law. Of sin and grace he had no proper 
conception.®° 

Nepos, the spiritual father of Coracion, was a chiliast. He 





20) Die Schriften der Apostolischen Vaeter, tr. by Scholz, Guetersloh, 
1865, p.22f. Die Epistel St. Barnabae, chap. 15. 

21) Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Second Series, N. Y., 1890, 
Vol. I, p.156. Eusebius, Church History, Ill, 25, 4. For detailed argument 
cf. Lehre und Wehre, XVIII, 1872, p. 69 ff. 

22) Vid. Note 20, chap. 9, p.14. 

_— ee Apokryphen, ed. Edgar Hennecke, Tuebingen, 

, p. 177. 

24) Eus., Ch. H., II, 39, 170. 25) Op. cit., p.172. 

26) The Ante-Nicene Fathers. Tr., Vol.I, p.563. New York, Scrib- 
ners, 1899. Irenaeus, Against Heresies, V, 33, 3. 

27) Eus., Ch. H., III, 39, 13. 28) Ibid. 29) Vid. Note 26, p. 239. 

30) Concordia Cyclopedia, St.Louis, 1927, sub voc. Justin Martyr. 
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fostered a loveless and schismatic religion.2) He caused entire 
congregations to separate from other Christians in a most un- 
brotherly manner. 

In the latter part of the third century the foremost defender 
of chiliasm was Coracion, a bishop in Egypt. As a follower of 
Nepos, he was drawn into a debate with Dionysius of Alexandria, 
who showed him the error of chiliasm. Then “Coracion, in the 
hearing of all the brethren that were present, acknowledged and 
testified to us that he would no longer hold this opinion or discuss 
it nor mention nor teach it, as he was fully convinced by the argu- 
ments against it.” 3) 

Irenaeus, the soundest theologian among the ante-Nicene 
fathers, has been accused of being a crass chiliast.5) A casual read- 
ing of the closing chapters (31-36) of his fifth book of Against 
Heresies 34) would seem to substantiate that claim. A critical in- 
vestigation, however, leads us to believe that the chiliastic state- 
ments ascribed to Irenaeus are nothing more than free quotations 
from Papias and Justin Martyr,®®) some of whose Christological 
ideas he used against the Gnostics, without necessarily endorsing 
their chiliasm. Those passages which can be proved to be his 
own 36) contain no trace of chiliasm.’” 

Tertullian (d.220) accepted the theory of a millennium. He 
looked for a mundane kingdom of God. This was to last for 
a thousand years and be centered in a new Jerusalem let down 
from heaven. During these thousand years the saints are to be 
raised, some earlier, some later, according to their works. As one 
of the leading proofs for his notion he mentions a series of evident 
fata morganas seen by pagans in Palestine; as another proof he 
gives “a special revelation.” 38 This same Tertullian denied 
original sin,®® and as an advocate of Montanism, which stood for 
the rankest chiliasm, he was a schismatic enthusiast.4” 





31) Allgemeine Geschichte der Christlichen Religion und Kirche, 
Neander, Hamburg, 1843, II, 1126. 

32) Eus., Ch. H., VII, 24, 309. 

33) Lehre und Wehre, St. Louis, 1857, 3, p. 300. 

34) Vid. Note 26, p. 563 ff. 

35) Theophilus von Antiochien adversus Marcionem, etc., Fr. Loofs, 
1930, Leipzig, p, 334. 

36) Vid. Note 14, p. 341. 

37) Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte, Guericke, 8th ed., Berlin, 1855, 
Vol. I, p. 299. Cf. Irenaeus, Adv. Haer., III,4. Vid. Note 25, p.416. Cf. 
Irenaeus, Adv. Haer., 1,10. Vid. Note 25, p. 323. 

38) Tertullian, Adversus Marcionem, 1, III, c.17; opp. per Rhenanum, 
ed. Basil., 1539, fol. 243. 

39) Lectures by Dr.E. A.W. Krauss, St.Louis, 1920, in manuscript 


form, p. 38. 
40) Repetitorium der christlichen Kirchen- und Dogmengeschichte, 
Fuerth, 1847, p. 10. 
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L. Coelius Lactantius Firmianus (d. 330), private instructor of 
one of Constantine’s sons, taught a chiliasm worthy of a Mussul- 
man’s heaven.*!) Appropriately, the edition of his works we con- 
sulted was dedicated to the Baron von Muenchhausen.*) 

Apollinaris, bishop of Laodicea, taught “Jewish ideas concern- 
ing the resurrection,” expected a millennium centered at Jerusalem 
and the Christians to be converted to Judaism.*®) This same bishop 
impaired the doctrine of the humanity of Christ by denying Him 
a rational soul,*”) and in his views on the Trinity he approximated 
those of Sabellius.*» ; 

Victorin of Pettau (ca. 290) is said to have expected a heav- 
enly Jerusalem to come down on earth at the beginning of the 
millennium. A critical examination shows that, like Irenaeus, he 
is presenting quotations from Papias.*® 

The Ebionites, who rejected the epistles of Paul and denied 
the deity of Christ, were rather crass chiliasts.*” 

In our catalog of patristic chiliasts we have included those 
who are commonly appealed to by present-day chiliasts to prove 
the orthodoxy of their views. These brief remarks establish that 
during the early centuries of the Christian Church chiliasm was 
ever in poor company. Even in those early days it was a char- 
acteristic of chiliasm that it seldom appeared except in the company 
of other errors. 

Before we conclude this chapter, two remarks may be allowed. 
Chiliasm was definitely condemned in the testimonies of Dionysius 
(Bishop of Alexandria, d. 265), Hieronymus (d. 420), Gregory of 
Nyssa (d.400), John of Damascus (d.760), and Theophylact 
(d.1107). Epiphanius (Bishop of Salamis on Cyprus, d. 403) and 
Philastrius (Bishop of Brixia, d.390) list the chiliasts as heretics. 
At the synod of Rome, 373, the Bishop Damasus condemned the 
error of chiliasm.*® 

Then, too, chiliasm became discredited more and more when 
the Church had been recognized by the state through Constantine.*® 





41) C. Lactantii Firmiani Opera Omnia (Lib. Baroni de Mvnchhavsen 
devotissime consecrat I.L. BVNEMANNVS) Lipsiae, 1738. Divin. institut. 
VII, 24: “Terra vero aperiet fecunditatem suam, et uberrimas fruges sua 
sponte generabit; rupes montium mella sudabunt; mundus denique ipse 
gaudebit, et omnis rerum natura laetabitur.” 

42) Vid. Note 37, p. 340. 

43) Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 2d series, N. Y., 1895, Vol. VII, 
St. Basil, p. 302 f., Letter CCLXTIII, 4. 

44) Op. cit., p. 276, Letter CCXXXVI, Note 5. 

45) Op. cit., p. 266, Letter CCXXIV, 2. 

46) Vid. Note 35, p. 337. 47) Vid. Note 39, p. 34. 

-“—" Gerhardi, Loci Theologici, Berlin, 1863, ed. Preuss, Vol. IX, c. VII, 
p. 186. 
49) Christian Dogmatics, C. E. Lindberg, Rock Island, 1922, p. 536. 
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Augustine of Hippo wrote: “Let us not expect anything temporal 
or transitory in the divine promises of grace.... Let us not hope 
for a kingdom of Christ upon earth for 1,000 years in which the 
saints are to rule in sensuality.” 5 Over against chiliasm Augus- 
tine taught that “Satan was bound at the first advent of Christ; 
by the first resurrection is meant the spiritual resurrection; the 
thousand years are the Kingdom of Grace upon earth.” 5!) And 
yet even Leo the Great (440—461), the great champion of papal 
primacy, in writing to the Emperor Theodosius, expressed the hope 
that the kingdom of Christ supplant the kingdom of this world to 
the end that universal mundane peace be established on earth.52) 


b. The Mystics of the Middle Ages 

During the scholastic period, theologians did not greatly occupy 
themselves with investigations concerning the millennium. The 
Church of Rome had its “kingdom of God” on earth in the visible 
form of its ecclesiasticism and for that reason was hostile to any 
future kingdom to be founded here. The whole system of the 
Romanists was centered in bringing people into the Roman Catholic 
Church, and not into any other economy. Those, moreover, in the 
Church who were dissatisfied because of its corruption were equally 
disinclined to look for a millennium. Bernhard of Clairveaux, 
e. g., expressed serious concern that the Gospel was not being spread 
out like in former days.5®) Together with others, he felt that 
wickedness and corruption had so far gained the upper hand that 
the end of the world would come immediately. The frightful 
Black Death (1347—1353), wiping out two thirds of Europe’s 
population, served to leave this same impression. 

Yet, also during this period chiliasm showed itself on various 
occasions. 

The Catholic Encyclopedia tells us: “The monastic movement 
had its origin in Asia Minor. The expectation of an early advent 
of the celestial Jerusalem upon earth, which it was thought would 
appear in Phrygia, was immediately joined in the minds of the 
Montanists with the idea of a millennium.” 5*) 

During the earlier part of the Middle Ages we frequently find 
the former chiliastic expectations embodied in new visions of those 
eschatalogical hopes and apocalyptic fancies expressed by the 





50) De Eccl. Dogm., quoted in Lehre und Wehre, Vol. 4, 1858, p.177. 

51) Vid. Note 49. 
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monks and laymen of that time.55) Soon, however, Scholasticism 
dealt chiliasm the knock-out blow. 

Yet near the end of the Middle Ages there were mystics who 
showed some chiliastic tendencies. We may think first of the 
leader of the German, if not all the fourteenth-century mystics, 
the Dominican pantheist Meister Eckhart (d. 1327). “Not the 
Christ for us, not the historic Christ, who, having suffered once 
on earth, now lives in heaven forevermore, but Christ in us” was 
the concept 5® around which all Eckhart’s theology revolved. 
Eckhart, accordingly, was not so much interested in bringing souls 
to heaven as in bringing the divine image innate to us (sein Eben- 
bild im Seelengrund) to perfection in this life.57 To express it 
somewhat differently: Eckhart wrote, “All things are God.” When 
this has been sufficiently emphasized, he taught, we shall have 
a kingdom of God on earth.5®) This is millennialism without its 
usual eschatological features. 

A modern American writer sums up the chiliastic aims of the 
mystics by stating: “The great Christian mystics strove to establish 
the kingdom of God on earth.... They endeavored to realize in 
themselves and in others a lofty social ideal.” 5® 

The views of a much earlier chiliast, Scotus Erigena (ca. 847), 
the Irish philosopher, run much in the same channel as those which 
Eckhart followed. Erigena’s system contained a threefold return 
to God: 1. the human nature to the divine, through the incarnation 
of God; 2. the material universe to a perfect spiritual state in this 
world; 3. finally, the elect to be united with God (in Gott ueber- 
gehen und mit ihm eins werden). (De Div. Nat., V:39.) © 

This mysticism is concerned with the incarnation of Christ 
only in so far as by contemplating His example we and others may 
attain to a state of perfection in this life.6Y 

The Cistercian Abbot Gioachimo da Fiore in Calabria in his 
Evangelium Aeternum (ca. 1200) wrote: “The age of the Father in 
the Old Testament covenant was followed by that of the Son in the 
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New Testament; but only the third cycle, with the sign of the Holy 
Spirit, will bring the fulfilment of the everlasting Gospel.... The 
fulfilment of the civitas Dei on earth will be a kingdom of freedom 
and of peace.” The new period (third age) was to begin 1260. 
These views were adopted especially by the Spiritualists, a group 
of Franciscans.®) 

The twelfth century mystic Hildegard of Bingen set forth a 
peculiar notion of a millennium. The basis for her belief was 
a supposed vision. 

The Franciscan Gherardino di Borgo San Domino presented his 
chiliasm from the viewpoint of an evolutionist, claiming that the 
apostolic Christianity was only an imperfect step in religious evolu- 
tion and that the climax would come in a millennium. 

We are also told of a vision the emperor Sigismund was said 
to have had at Pressburg in 1403. A priest appeared who promised 
the emperor, despairing of restoring order by means of Popes and 
councils, that he would establish a golden age of peace on earth 
for those who were faithful to him.®® 

Even the more conservative mystics did not entirely escape 
the taint of chiliasm; e.g., a book which Luther esteemed very 
highly during the early days of the Reformation (he was the first 
to have it published complete, 1518), Theologia Teutsch, smells 
somewhat of chiliasm.®*) 

At the time of the early Reformation period (1519) a Roman 
Catholic of Bavaria wrote a treatise in which he expressed hope of 
a threefold coming of Christ: 1. into the flesh; 2. for a reformation 
and the binding of the Antichrist; 3. to glory.®» 

Thomas More, the later Lord Chancellor of England, ad- 
vocated his own brand of millennianism in his Utopia. Despairing 
of achieving his purpose through the instrumentality of the clergy, 
whom he called “slie and wilie men,” he felt that it could be 
established by drafting the services of the citizens and representa- 
tives of the populace under a “declaration of the politike govern- 
ment, and of all the good lawes and orders.” ®® 


Frantic efforts were being made. Christopher von Grimmels- 
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hausen, in his Simplicius Simplicissimus, proposed that the wisest 
men of the various cities of the nation be drafted to form a parlia- 
ment which would establish universal peace and one religion which 
was to be proclaimed to the whole world in a festival of joy.§”? 

Spinoza in his Tractatus Theologico-Politicus of 1670, finally, 
attempted to put the idle dreams of the mystics upon a practical 
philosophical basis.**) Thus another stream of chiliasm had run its 
natural course and arrived at its inevitable destination: a philo- 
sophical theory rather than a religious certainty. 


c. Neurotic Enthusiasts of the Reformation Era 

“At the time of Luther there were no conservative theologians 
who expected a period of triumph for the Church before the second 
coming of Christ.” ®) The claim by Dr.Seiss that Luther was 
“a little chiliastic” simply is not true. 7) For Luther any future 
“millennium” was impossible.?2) 

Carlstadt, Zwingli, and the “modern Anabaptist chiliasts,” 
among whom must be mentioned Thomas Muenzer, Nikolaus Stark, 
Marcus Steuber, Martin Cellarius, and Thomas Marx,7®) were 
thoroughgoing chiliasts, expecting an earthly kingdom which Christ 
was to establish with his saints before the Day of Judgment.’*) 

In 1534 the Anabaptists in Muenster, Westphalia, set up the 
new kingdom of Zion and advocated the sharing of property and 
women in common as a prelude to the new kingdom of Christ.7© 

In Rothmann’s Restitution, Oct., 1534, the Muenster chiliastic 
hope is expressed in § 13 in these words: “The people of Muenster 
know that in these times they shall see the fulfilment of those 
things which are foretold about the kingdom of Christ, and that 
they are to be expected here upon earth. Christ as the true King 
is to rule in glory upon earth.” 7 

The anticonfessional Bohemian and Moravian Brethren as well 
as certain groups in England at the time of Cromwell harbored 
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chiliastic notions. A Frenchman by the name of Wilhelm Postl 
had set the time for an apokatastasis for the year 1556 and thereby 
ushered in the new era of setting the date for the appearance of 
Christ’s millennium.”” 

d. From Pietism to Atheism 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries several figures 
stand out in the Lutheran Church as favoring a “refined” type of 
chiliasm. 

Foremost among them is the Pietist Ph. J. Spener (1635—1705). 
Spener expected not only that the Christian Church would be 
established throughout the world and that there would be external 
peace from the devil, but also looked for a fuller measure of divine 
grace, power, and light unto sanctification. To bring about this 
changed condition, he taught that it is not necessary that the present 
economy of Gospel and Sacrament be suspended or superseded.7® 

J. A. Bengel (1687—1752) made peculiar calculations. He as- 
sumed that Satan would be bound a thousand years, which would 
be preceded by a thousand years in which the saints would reign 
upon earth. He therefore extended the millennium to a period of 
two thousand years. This period was to begin in 1836. But Bengel 
himself said that, if the year 1836 passed without any special change, 
there must be some radical fault in his calculations.” Because 
of these views he has been termed “but a moderate Lutheran.” 5” 

Partly under Bengel’s influence the Sage of Wolfenbuettel, 
Lessing, in his Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts of 1780, ad- 
vocated a kindly attitude toward chiliasm. He maintained that 
the enthusiasts of earlier centuries were not chasing will-o’-the- 
wisps in their promulgation of millennial hopes, but merely erred 
in expecting the date of its beginning too early. Unlike his pre- 
cursors he refrained from the use of apocalyptic proofs, Bible- 
passages, mystical numbers, astrology, comets, meteors, and other 
omens. By sheer rationalizing he maintained that the moral 
autonomy in man must eventually become the power for good to 
bring about the ideal life. In this attitude assumed by Lessing 
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we see a picture of the inevitable course taken by chiliasm. Chiliasm 
has never yet made stronger Christians, more conscientious be- 
lievers, more staunch confessors out of the individual Christians 
nor, collectively, out of the various schools of thought (Richtungen) 
or churches. Developed to its natural conclusion, it ends in un- 
belief and apostasy. Chiliasm has never elevated and ennobled 
but rather degraded and debased theology as well as philosophy. 

Thus Johann Gottlieb Fichte wrote: “It must yet happen, even 
on this earth, that God rule as a moral being, alone and universally, 
through free will and discernment and all people become true 
Christians and citizens of the kingdom of heaven.” (Staatslehre, 
1813). Alongside of this view he taught: “The absolute is not 
a personal God. It is rather the moral order of the world which 
works in and through the apparently separate striving selves.” ® 
“We ourselves are this divine existence itself.” 5% 

Chiliastic sonnets were the spiritual expression of the stage- 
director of Duesseldorf, K. L. Immermann.’* Every folly that came 
along seemed to be connected with the millennium. Thus Friedrich 
Glitza wrote Das Tausendjaehrige Reich in memory of the treaty 
of Verdun. The German historian Julius Petersen informs us in 
his Sehnsucht nach dem dritten Reich: “Even in the teaching of 
Marx is a chiliastic element, which was nourished by Jewish 
spiritualism.” 85) 

Conclusion 

At the time of Luther the enthusiasts were willing to sacrifice 
most any Christian doctrine if only their chiliastic notions be 
allowed. Modern chiliasts still hold their millennial views in the 
forefront.86 We ought to mention here the role of chiliasm in 
the teachings of modern Premillennarians or Dispensationists. And 
even where Christians attempt not to place their millennium 
hopes in the forefront, sanctification is normally emphasized at the 
expense of justification (cf. Pietists). 

Chiliasm, moreover, is a secular religion (Diesseitsreligion) ; 
Christianity is a celestial religion (Jenseitsreligion). Appropriately 
the Athanasian Creed begins: “Whoever will be saved... .” 8” 
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Chiliasts, on the other hand, await the rapture, the rejuvenation of 
the human race, the rebuilding of Jerusalem, the visible reign of 
Christ, the exclusion of all ungodly men and unrighteous deeds, 
the freedom from the effect of sin; in brief, they expect a heaven 
upon earth. To that goal their attention is directed. If finally 
chiliasm mentions heaven, the teaching pertaining to it is a mere 
appendix, having only a remote connection with the chief body 
of doctrine. 
Reeseville, Wis. V. A. W. MENNICKE 
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II. How Kaiser Karl V was Elected 

“The Papacy excepted, the empire was the highest honor to 
which any potentate could aspire. Though little better than an 
empty title, though scarcely more than the shadow of a great 
name, destined speedily to become more visionary than ever, its 
ancient traditions made a deep impression on the romantic heart 
of the Middle Ages. Its half sacred, half secular dignity, shrouded 
by a mysterious and unsubstantial grandeur; its position as the 
military headship and supremacy of Christendom; its imperial 
bishops and regal princes; its sacred knights and Teutonic brother- 
hoods; its haunted forests and weird mountains; had all combined 
to captivate the imagination of men. Hoary with the frost of ages, 
it towered in gigantic proportions above all the monarchies of 
the world, and its head was lost among the clouds of heaven.” 
So says J.S. Brewer. 


Kaiser Maximilian I of the Holy Roman Empire of the German 
Nation in September, 1513, at Tournay fought under Henry VIII 
as a private and proposed to make the Englishman the duke of 
Milan in place of the rightful claimant, Francis Sforza, to resign 
the imperial crown and press it on Henry at Rome, make him 
the champion of Christendom and as his lieutenant fight under 
his banner. So wrote Sir Robert Wingfield on May 17, 1516. On 
the 12th Richard Pace had already written Wolsey: “Whilst we 
look for the crown imperial, we might lose the crown of England, 
which is this day more esteemed than the emperor’s crown and 
all his empire.” 

Cuthbert Tunstal scoffed at the offer as chimerical, and to 
William Knight these things were “mere jokes.” “But to the king 
the project did not appear so wild or so undesirable as their cooler 
heads would have wished or imagined. Nor is it surprising that 
Henry, in the vigor of his youth and the pride of his power, 
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should have been fired with the ambition of attaining ‘the mon- 
archy of Christendom.’ ” 

The German “father” promised his crown to his English “son,” 
but a little thing like that did not stop Max from trying his best 
to get the crown for his grandson, Karl of Spain, son of Johanna 
the Monomaniac and grandson of Ferdinand and Isabella. He 
simply went to market and bought four out of the seven electors. 

The king of Bohemia, a youngling of fifteen, cost nothing, 
having married Mary, a sister of Karl. The archbishop of Koeln 
cost 20,000 florins cash and a pension of 6,000 florins. The Mark- 
graf of Brandenburg cost 30,000 florins and the hand of the infanta 
Katharine, whose “great beauty and virtue” were heightened by 
a dowry of 70,000 florins, payable on the day of election. His 
brother, the archbishop Albrecht of Mainz and Magdeburg, came 
cheaper, 52,000 florins, a handsome credence, a silver service selected 
by himself, the most exquisite tapestry from the looms of Flanders, 
and a pension of 8,000 florins to each of his two brothers. The 
Pfalzgraf cost 100,000 florins; he was brought over by his brother, 
Count Frederick, who was paid a pension of 20,000 florins for his 
services. The archbishop of Trier feared the growing power of 
the Habsburgers. Frederick of Saxony had reasons of his own for 
disliking Max. So it cost over 570,000 good gold gulden to buy 
these honest Germans to elect the stripling of eighteen. 

Where did the ever penniless kaiser get the money? He 
pledged the credit of his grandson, Karl of Spain. The tight-fisted 
lad of eighteen grudgingly got the money from the bankers of 
Genoa and Augsburg. Now, Max died on January 12, 1519. The 
honest German electors would not stay bought, like later Senator 
John Sherman’s “niggers.” 

Now, three young men scrambled for the German crown. 
The English Henry was twenty-seven, the Most Christian King 
Francis was twenty-four, and the Most Catholic King Karl was 
eighteen. 

Francis told Sir Thomas Boleyn France was worth 6,000,000 
yearly “and he would spend 3,000,000 of gold, but he would be 
kaiser.” 

The Elector Joachim I of Brandenburg was bought for an 
annuity of 12,000 florins and Princess Renée with a dowry of 
200,000 crowns. Cardinal Archbishop Albrecht of Mainz cost 
120,000 florins, a church at Halle, and other valuable considerations. 
The archbishop of Koeln would make no sure promises. The 
Pfalzgraf looked for the highest bidder. The English king prom- 
ised to help his brother of France. Pope Leo favored France 
rather than Spain. Francis almost had the crown in his grasp. 

Karl’s agents got busy. De Berghes wrote Lady Margaret, 
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Karl’s aunt: “If I and Renner had served God as we have served 
the king, we might have hoped for a good place in Paradise.” 
“Money must be had from the Welsers [Augsburg bankers]; 
hard cash in gold at the Reichstag” [at Frankfurt]. “In this 
affair of the Reich we must not haggle at any fixed sums. Fresh 
spending of money will always be needed, as these devils of 
Frenchmen scatter gold in all directions.” 

“As if the salvation of his soul depended on it,” says Armestorf, 
he worked on Cardinal Albrecht of Mainz to betray Francis and 
support Karl. The virtuous primate of Germany —and Luther’s 
superior — coolly asked for a cool 152,000 gold florins. After a 
hot debate of three days he took about 70,000 florins et cetera. 

Soon the primate of Germany again wobbled toward France, 
and Armestorf again had a tough job to pull the fickle German 
back to the German Karl. 

Franz von Sickingen was at Hoechst, a few miles from Frank- 
furt, with 40,000 foot and 6,000 horse to keep the honest German 
electors in the strait and narrow path and force them to vote 
a straight ticket for the German Karl. The Count of Nassau said 
no Frenchman could enter the country “but upon spearis and 
swerdis poyntes.” 

The English king broke his promise to help Francis and sent 
Pace to throw Henry’s hat into the ring and bid for the German 
crown because he was “of the Germany tongue,” etc. 

Fleuranges mocked: “The English angels could not work 
greater miracles than the crowns of the sun.” “But the golden 
angels to which he refers never imped their wings or displayed 
a feather of their lustrous plumage.” And so the royal Henry 
was but a very poor “also ran.” 

As the campaign neared its end, Francis promised double as 
much as any other Christian prince would give. Karl upped his 
biddings; hundreds, thousands of florins yearly to each of the 
electors, added to the pensions already granted. Pace comments: 
“Here is the most dearest merchandise that ever was sold; and 
after mine opinion, it shall be the worst that ever was bought 
to him that shall obtain it.” 

In his papal heart Leo feared. both Francis and Karl and 
favored a weak dark horse, Frederick of Saxony, who had a great 
reputation of “his virtuous and godly living, as of his singular 
wisdom,” writes Pace. When the wily papal politician saw which 
way the cat would jump, he scrambled on the band wagon and 
hypocritically but lustily shouted for Karl. 

The election was “pulled off” on the 18th of June. Every one 
of the electors repeated after Cardinal Albrecht of Mainz: “I swear 
on these Gospels here open before me that my voice, vote, and my 

14 
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suffrage shall be given unbiased by any pact, price, pledge, or 
engagement under any pretence whatsoever. So help me God, 
and all His holy saints and angels.” 

Karl was eloquently nominated by Cardinal Albrecht, Francis 
by the archbishop of Trier. To split the ranks of Karl, Frederick 
the Wise of Saxony was put forward. Rudolf Thiel twice asserts 
he was elected and was the kaiser for hours till he resigned and 
cast his vote for Karl, and all was over but the shouting. 

Though one of the great contracting powers whose consent 
was indispensable, Christ’s Vicar on earth was treated with scant 
ceremony, and Leo made frequent complaints of this treatment, 
but who cared? 

Francis never forgot his very costly defeat and spent the rest 
of his life in warring on his successful rival. 

Erasmus was the paid press agent of Frederick the Wise and 
wrote the Saxon was the only one to come out with clean hands, 
but, as a matter of fact, he also got his cut. 

Those ancients were much like the moderns. There is nothing 
new under the political sun. 


Ill. “Luther’s Festival and Celebration” in London 
on May 12, 1521 


The Pope’s order to Wolsey to burn Luther’s books was handed 
to chief secretary Richard Pace. “The musician and wit delighted 
the king incredibly,” reports Polydore Vergil. On April 16 Pace 
wrote Wolsey: 

“Pleas itt your grace at myne arivall to the Kynge this 
mornynge, I founde hym lokynge uppon a boke of Luthers, and 
hys Grace shewde unto me that it was a newe werke off the sayde 
Luthers. I lokydde uppon the title thereoff and peceived bi the 
same that itt was the same Boke put into prynte, whyche your 
Grace sende unto hym by me wretyn— Babylonian Captivity. 
And upon such disprayse as Hys Grace dydde yeve unto the sayde 
boke I delivrydde the Popes Bulle and hys Bryffe broght in my 
charge opportune, and with the whyche the Kynge was well 
contentidde [“Exsurge Domine” and Leo’s letter to Wolsey to 
burn Luther’s books] here at length shewynge unto me that it 
was verraye joyose to have thys tydyngis from the Popis Holynesse 
at such a tyme as he had takyn uppon hym the defynce off Christis 
Churche wyth his penne, affore the recepte of the sayde tydyngis; 
and that wull make an ende oof hys boke wythin a fewe dayes... 
and desyrynge your Grace to provide that wythinne the same 
space all suche as he appoyntide to examine Luthers boks maye 
be congregated to gedre ffor hys Hynesse percevynge. . 
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“As touchinge the sayde Bryffe his Grace is singularely well 
contentidde therewyth, and rede itt every worde at hys secunde 
masse tyme, and aftre dyner shewede the same unto my Lordes of 
Canturburye and Duresme wyth greate prayse and laude thereoff. 
As to the sayde Bulle hys Grace shewede hym selfe verraye 
well contentidde wyth the cummynge off the same; howebeitt as 
touchynge the publication thereoff he sayde he wolde have itt well 
examinydde and diligently lokyd to a ffor itt were publyschydde.” 

How was the Pope’s order to burn Luther’s books carried out? 
Most dramatically, as we know from the report of Antonio Surian 
to Venice, from the report of his secretary, Lewis Spinelli, and 
from the report of an unknown writer, which we condense. 

On Sunday morning, May 12, 1521, the ambassadors, papal, 
imperial, and Venetian, were taken to the royal palace. The 
French ambassador was not present on account of disputes about 
precedence. For two hours these great dignitaries waited for 
Cardinal Wolsey, the Pope’s legate, who came on horseback with 
a great train of nobility and the most part of the bishops of the 
realm. Now they all with the king and many bishops in full 
canonicals went processionally to St. Paul’s and dismounted and 
were received by Dean Pace and the canons in their copes and 
the dean censed the cardinal. After this ceremony four doctors 
bore a canopy of cloth of gold over him with the cross and censer, 
unusual, not as for a mere legate, but as if the Pope in person 
had arrived. They went to the high altar, the cardinal kissed the 
cross, made an oration and gave the blessing. 

Now all went out of the church processionally, into the church- 
yard, where there was a lofty platform, which was ascended in 
great confusion. On this stage was a high chair with its canopy 
of cloth of gold, in which Cardinal Wolsey seated himself, with 
a cross on each side, having on his right hand the papal nuncio 
[Ghinucci] and part of the English bishops, and on his left the 
imperial and Venetian ambassadors, with the rest of the bishops. 
In the center were prelates and lay lords and plebeians. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury made a laudatory oration, praising the 
Cardinal vastly. Then the Bishop of Rochester made a speech, 
in which he commended the Cardinal for what he had done against 
Friar Martin Luther and said the King would act in like manner. 
He preached “Agayn ye pernicious doctryn of Martin luuther” — 
for two hours! He preached by the consenting of the whole clergy. 
of England by the commandment of the Pope and the king against 
one Martinus Eleutherius [Luther], and all his works. After the 
sermon he published the papal brief, saying King Henry had 
written a work against Luther which Cardinal Wolsey held in his 
hand, but it was not yet completed. After this the condemnation 
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was published, together with its approval by the King. The 
sermon was much commended by Cardinal Wolsey, who made 
a speech also in English, excommunicating and cursing Martin 
Luther and his followers. During the delivery of these speeches 
Luther’s works were burnt. 

“These ceremonies being concluded, the Cardinal gave the 
blessing to all present, and everybody returned home after 2 P. M. 
The ambassadors and prelates accompanied the Cardinal and 
dined with him. 

“Thus Luther’s festival terminated; upwards of 30,000 persons 
attended the celebration.” 

Did ever conquering hero have such a pompous and colorful 
reception? 

The sermon was “Imprynted by Wynken de Worde,” reprinted 
in 1556 and 1876. It was put into Latin and published by Dean 
Pace of St. Paul’s, “one of the great lights of learning.” 

“The most learned prince of Europe” called Fisher “the most 

learned theologian of Europe,” and the first English sermon against 
Luther should interest English Lutherans. From the fifty printed 
pages we give the following. 
' “The sermon of Johan the bysshop of Rochester made agayn 
ye pernicyous doctryn of Martin luuther within ye octaues of ye 
ascensyon by the assingnement of ye moost reuerend father in 
god ye lord Thomas Cardinall of Yorke & Legate ex latere from 
our holy father the pope. 

[The text was for the Sunday after the Ascension, John 15: 
26-16: 4.] 

“Full often whan the daye is clere & the sonne shyneth bryght 
ryseth in some quarter of the heuen a thyk blacke clowde, that 
darketh all the face of the heuen & shadoweth from vs the clere 
lyght of the sonne and stereth an hydeous tempest & maketh a 
grete lyghtnynge and thonderyth terrybly so that the weyke soules 
and feeble hertes be put in a grete fere & made almost desperate 
for lacke of comforte. 

“In lyke maner is it in the chyrche of christ... .” 

“Suche a clowde was” Arius and others. “And nowe suche 
another clowde is raysed a lofte, oon Martyn luther a frere, the 
which hath stered a myghty storme and tempest in the chirche, 
and hath shadowed the clere lyght of many scryptures of god & he 
maketh yssue from hym a perylous lyghtnynge, that is to saye 
a false lyght of wrong vnderstandynge of scriptures which paseth 
not from the spiryte of trouth but from the spiryt of errour and 
from the spyryte of this tempest of this moost perilous heresye. .. . 

“Luther wyll saye that he can not conceyue duos summos 
[two heads]. Of the whiche I mieruayle gretly.... Saynt Paule 
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maketh many hedes sayenge the head of the woman is the man, 
the head of the man is Christ, the head of Christ is God. Se here 
be thre heedes vnto a woman, god, chryst, & hyr husbande, & yet 
besyde al these she hath an heed of her owne. It were a monstrous 
syght to se a woman withouten an heed, what comforte sholde hyr 
housbande haue vpon hyr. ... How moche rather our mother 
holy chyrche which is the spouse of christ hath an heed of her 
owne, that is to saye the pope and yet neuerthelesse chryst Jesu 
hyr housbande is her heed & almyghty god is her heed also.” 

[This is the argument of the most learned man in England. 
Doesn’t it read like a joke?] 

The summer sun revives the world. “This example yf ye 
perceyue it maye enduce vs to conceyue how wonderfully the 
spyrytuall sonne almyghty god worketh by his spyrytuall and 
inuysyple bemes of his lyght spred vpon the soule of man or 
vpon the chyrche, bothe whiche is called in scrypture a spyrytuall 
erthe. ... The bemes of almyghty god spred vpon our soules 
quyckeneth them & causeth this lyfe in vs and the fruyte of 
good workes.” 

[Perhaps he is nearer to Luther than he knows.] 

“One grete grounde of Martyn luther is this that faythe alone 
withouten workes doth Justifye a synner. vpon the whiche ground 
he byldeth many other erroneous artycles & specyally that the 
sacramentes of Christes chirche dothe not Justyfye but onely 
faythe. A perylous artycle able to subuerte all the order of the 
chirche. but touchynge these sacramentes the kynges grace our 
souerayne lorde in his owne persone hath with his pen so sub- 
stauncyally foghten agaynst Martyn luther that I doute not but 
euery true christen man that shal rede his boke shall se those 
blessed sacramentes clered & delyuered from the sklanderous 
mouthe & cruel tethe that Martyn luther hath set vpon them, 
wherin al englond maye take grete comforte and specyally al 
those that loue lernynge. .. . 

“Martyn luther . . . hathe excommunycate the pope. O won- 
derful presumpcion. O madnes intollerable. 

“Who that thus often warned wyll yet gyue faythe to Martyn 
luther . . . gothe fer wyde from the streyght waye & is neuer 
lyke to entre in to the port of euerlastynge rest, whiche all we 
desyre & couet to come vnto, to the whiche he brynge vs who 
with the father and the holy spirit lives and reigns god to all 
eternity. Amen.” 

On May 14 the Cardinal did as bid by the Pope. He ordered 
all bishops to search for all books, pamphlets, and papers composed 
or edited by Martin Luther. In all churches the people were to 
be told: “For every book of Martin Luther’s found in your pos- 
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session within fifteen days after this injunctidn, you will incur the 
greater excommunication” — be burned alive. 

He added a list of forty-two errors, taken from the Pope’s 
bull of June 15, 1520, which was to be tacked to all church doors 
at the time of mass. 

It seems Wolsey did not like to do this; he made it plain he 
did it by order of the Pope and the King and the advice of bishops. 


Oak Park, IIl. Wa. DALLMANN 
(To be continued) 


= = 
Serr 
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Reminiscere 
Jas. 1:2-12 


St. James is addressing his letter principally to Christian Jews 
living outside Palestine. His letter is not a doctrinal epistle, it is 
rather a pastoral letter in which he directs his readers to prove 
themselves true Christians. In the text before us, he shows us 
how we are to conduct ourselves in times of temptation. 


Ye Christians, Endure in the Time of Temptation 


1. Remember the blessing of such endurance already in this 

life 

2. Pray for wisdom which is necessary for such endurance 

3. Look forward to the crown of life that will be yours in the 

life to come . 

V.2. Temptation not in the sense of allurement to sin but 
rather trials that take the form of suffering. These Christian Jews 
seem to have been in the midst of persecutions of various forms — 
divers temptations. — We are living in turbulent times. While we 
do not yet suffer persecutions for the sake of our faith, as many of 
our fellow-Christians do, there are other trials that are inseparably 
connected with times of war. Selectees must part from their loved 
ones, loss of life, lowering of the standards of living brought about 
by shortages, higher prices, higher taxes, etc. — “Count it all joy 
when... .” That is hard, yet possible, Acts 5:41; 16:23, 25; Heb. 
10:34, because there is a blessing in the suffering of God’s children. 

James mentions only one such blessing, v.3. In tribulations 
our faith in the Savior of our souls is tested and exercised. If it is 
of the right kind, it will come out purified and refined, will result 
in patience, endurance, steadfastness. Rom. 5:3, 4; 1 Pet. 1:6b, 7; 
4:12. Not that trials are a means of grace, but adversities cause us 
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to take refuge in the Word of God for comfort and find Ps. 119: 103. 
In times of trouble, when other helpers fail and comforts flee, we 
nestle close and closer to the bosom of our God and Savior and 
say Ps. 27, 91. 

Oh, ye Christians, endure in times of trials, remembering the 
blessing. And let your endurance be genuine, v. 4, not a mere pre- 
tense, not a mere stoical resignation. Let your endurance be per- 
manent. Be faithful unto death. 


2 

V. 4. Christians need wisdom at all times and under all cireum- 
stances, wisdom properly to appraise the times and to know how 
to walk circumspectly, Eph. 5:15, to understand what the will of the 
Lord is, Eph.5:17, to employ the proper means to the end, etc. 
Especially is such wisdom necessary in times of trials, for of all 
times they are most evil. Then especially the Christian needs 
wisdom from above. He is often perplexed, does not know what 
action to take or what to say to meet the situation properly. James 
tells him v.5. Luke 11:5-13. 

V.6. A true Christian always asks in faith, in the name of 
Jesus, in whom alone he trusts for salvation. But here he is told 
to ask with firm confidence, trusting that God will give him what 
he needs. He must not doubt. The doubter does not know which 
way to turn, v.6b. His attitude may be presented in this way: 
Why not try prayer? Perhaps it will help; if not, then nothing will 
be lost. What can he expect? V.7 gives the answer. Not only 
that, but a double-minded man is unstable in all his ways. His 
entire Christianity is of the same kind; it is unreliable, worthless. 

Ye Christians, endure in time of trials! Be steadfast in your 
faith and trust in the Lord. Only then will your prayer obtain the 
wisdom from on high that is so necessary. 


3 

V.12. The crown of life is beckoning, not as reward for suffer- 
ing in time of temptation but as a reward of grace to those who 
endure unto the end in the faith and love of the Savior. Rev. 2:10. 
What a crown! 2 Tim. 4:7, 8; 1 Pet. 1:4; Rev. 7:13-17. 

V.9. The brother of low degree should not deplore his sad lot 
in life, whatever it may be. He should rather rejoice in that he is 
exalted. If he is not rich in this world’s goods, he is rich in the 
heavenly Father’s grace. If he cannot boast of honor before men, 
he can find more than ample satisfaction in the fact that he is 
a child through Jesus Christ, Gal. 3:26, 27. If he cannot hope to in- 
herit vast fortunes here on earth, he should exult in the fact that 
he is an heir of God through Christ, Gal. 4:7. If no golden crown 
rests upon his head, he knows that the crown of glory is in store 
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for him. The one is perishable, the other eternal. Let him rejoice 
that he is thus exalted. 

Vv.10,11. Let not the rich brother glory in his wealth as 
though that were an enduring possession. Let him remember that 
he will cease to be rich when he dies and may cease to be rich long 
before he dies, v.11. He must not let his wealth cause him to dis- 
regard the glorious life that lies beyond the grave. Let him rather 
rejoice in everything that makes him low, be that a full realization 
of his own unworthiness, be that the loss of his wealth in adversity. 
Let him constantly look forward to the crown of life that will be 
his if he endures in the time of temptation. 

Ye Christians, rich and poor, especially when trials and tribu- 
lations break in upon you, remember Rev.3:11. _R. Nerrzen 





Oculi 
2 Cor. 1:3-7 


“Thou hast strengthened the feeble knees, but now it is come 
upon thee, and thou faintest,” Job.4:4,5. That was the cruel 
charge of Job’s friends by which they pronounced him a mere fair- 
weather Christian. True, trial and tribulation tests people, tests 
also Christians. Yet even then a Christian can be cheerful. 


Why Can We Christians Be Cheerful Even in Trouble? 
1. Because in Christ we have real consolation for every trouble 
2. Because trouble and consolation have a practical purpose 


1 


a) A Christian’s real comfort is in Christ, v.5: “Our consola- 
tion aboundeth by Christ.” Paul’s consolation lay not in his present 
or future escape from trouble, not in the hope of eventual success, 
not in a stoic resignation to the inevitable, but in Christ. Eph. 1:3; 
4:32; Heb. 9:28. By Christ’s redemptive death the Christian has 
security in life and death. Phil. 3:20, 21. 

b) A Christian has comfort in every trouble, v. 4: “Comforteth 
us in all our tribulation.” Paul had had troubles of various kinds: 
physical dangers, sickness, disappointments in his work, deception 
by false brethren, danger of death, etc. We Christians may have 
a similar variety of troubles: family troubles, financial troubles, 
troubles about the security of the future, troubles that the war will 
bring, etc. Yet for a Christian the assurance of his redemption in 
Christ, that by Christ God is to him a loving Father and he is God’s 
beloved child, is a potent consolation which remains even when 
human wisdom fails to see and find a way out of difficulty. Ps. 54:7; 
John 14: 27. 
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c) God’s consolation abounds in proportion as a Christian’s 
troubles abound (v.5: “As ...so our consolation,” i. e., consolation 
which we received). Perhaps Paul is speaking of particular ex- 
periences which he had. Cf. 2 Cor. 12:7-9, where unusual trouble 
was balanced by unusual revelation: “My strength is made perfect 
in weakness.” Other Christians have the same experiences: Where 
God places a heavy cross on a Christian’s shoulders, He also gives 
strength to bear it. Many Christians who met troubles and reverses 
found unexpected strength and comfort of which they previously 
were not aware. Perhaps some Bible-passage, not fully under- 
stood, flashed forth as a gem of comfort in great tribulation. Job, 
who at first cursed his birthday, later exclaimed: “I have heard of 
Thee by the hearing of the ear: but now mine eye seeth Thee.” 
Job 42:5. 

d) God’s consolation works while we are enduring trouble, v. 6: 
“Consolation is effectual [works] in enduring of suffering.” God 
does not promise a Christian immunity from all trouble in this life, 
John 16:33, but He does promise consolation. This consolation 
which we have in Christ removes the sting of trouble, Rom. 5:3, 4. 
Cp. a drug which does not remove a sickness but takes away 
the pain. . 

a) The troubles of Paul were real and personal, 2 Cor. 1:8, 9:- 
“We were pressed out of measure, above strength, insomuch that 
we despaired even of life; we had the sentence of death in our- 
selves.” He could have lengthened this list of tribulations, as he 
did in 2 Cor. 11: 23-33. But in the text he emphasizes the practical 
purpose of his suffering and the accompanying consolation. 

b) A Christian’s affliction is for the consolation of others, v. 6: 
By suffering affliction in a Christian manner, the Christian is to be 
an example in patient suffering and an experienced consoler of 
others. A pastor bearing affliction patiently is an example to his 
flock and is enabled to draw upon his own experiences in his pas- 
toral work. So every Christian in affliction is also to be a consola- 
tion to others. Ex.: 1 Thess. 4:13. 


c) Also the consolation which a Christian has is to be used for 
consoling others, v. 6: “Whether we be comforted,” etc.; v. 4: “Who 
comforteth us ... are comforted of God.” Experience is a good 
teacher also in giving true consolation. 

God granted Paul the grace to see his troubles in the proper 
light. Note that he writes of the value of his troubles, vv. 4-6, be- 
fore he mentions what these troubles were, 2 Cor.1:8,9. We will 
also be cheerful in troubles if we look more to the consolation and 
its purpose than to the troubles themselves. H.O. A. Kemvatu 
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Laetare 
Heb. 10:5-18 


The Levitical order was far inferior to the New Testament; cp. 
today’s Epistle, Gal. 4: 21-31. Christ’s priesthood excels the Aaronic, 
Heb. 4:14—8:13. Christ’s offering was far more glorious than the 
Levitical offerings, chaps. 9 and 10. 


The Perfect Sacrifice 
1 
It met all the Old Testament requirements. 


In the “Old Testament” Law predominates. The Law is always 
both mandatory and punitive. The Levitical offerings, prescribed 
for people of the Old Testament, were ordained either to give the 
Israelites an opportunity to show their obedience and love to God, 
e.g., the peace-offerings, tithes, observance of Sabbath, or to re- 
move punishment for transgression, e. g., trespass and sin-offering. 

1. But the Levitical cultus could not meet the mandatory char- 
acter of the Old Testament because God can never be satisfied with 
a mere perfunctory offering, vv. 5a,6. Cp. 1 Sam. 15:22; Ps. 50:8, 9; 
Is. 1:11-13, 16,17; Hos. 6:6; Micah 6:6-8. Therefore, even while the 
Old Testament was still in full force, the Messiah promises that He 
will render a perfect offering by meeting all the demands of the 
law. This is usually called the active obedience.* Vv.5b,7,9. Cp. 
“Mine ears hast thou opened,” Ps. 40:6, and “a body thou hast pre- 
pared.” The God-man has a keen ear for God’s holy demands laid 
down in the Law and a willing body to fulfil these demands with 
every faculty of His heart, soul, mind, and body. Matt. 5:17, 18; 
3:15; Luke 2:27. His delight is to do the Father’s will (First Table), 
John 4:34; 5:30; 6:38; Matt. 26:39,42, and to love his neighbor, 
Luke 2:51; Matt. 17: 24 ff.; John 19:26; miracles. The “It is finished” 
applies also to the active obedience. 

2. The Levitical sacrifices could not remove the punishment for 
transgressions of the Law, vv. 8,11. The Old Testament sacrifices 
could only awaken a realization that sin and guilt are real and must 
be removed through a satisfactory atonement. Ps. 51:16. — There- 
fore Christ must offer His holy obedience, not only in life but also 
in suffering and death, vv.10b,12a. Cp. 2 Cor.5:21; 1 Pet. 1:19; 
Gal. 3:13; John 1:29; 1 Cor.5:7. Christ fully accomplished what 
was typified by the goat of the sin-offering and the scapegoat. 
Lev. 16. He is made sin for us and therefore must suffer the con- 
sequences of sin. His death is the perfect offering. He has fulfilled 
all requirements of the Old Testament, even such details as Heb. 13: 
11,12. Therefore 





* Engelder, Th., “The Active Obedience,” C. T. M., I, 810; 888. 
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2 

It ended the Old Testament dispensation. 

The First Covenant was based on laws, moral and Levitical. 
But the inefficacy of them is apparent from the need of daily repe- 
tition. The first dispensation, glorious though it was, must make 
room for the more glorious one, vv. 9b, 16a. Christ’s twofold sacri- 
fice (active and passive obedience) has ended the First Dispensa- 
tion. Rom. 10:3. 

1. Christ’s offering is for us. a. The active obedience was nec- 
essary. God’s demands must be met—not by remorse over past 
failures, nor by actual punitive measures — by perfect obedience. 
Man cannot be declared just until the Law is actually fulfilled. 
Therefore, Christ willingly became subject to the Law, though He 
was Lord of the Law. Phil. 2:7, 8; Gal. 4:4,5. Christ’s active obe- 
dience was voluntary and therefore has vicarious value. Rom. 5: 
18,19. (Karg and Fischer held that Christ’s active obedience is of 
no value to man because the incarnate Son of God was obligated 
to fulfil the Law. Article III of the Formula of Concord shows the 
vicarious value of Christ’s active obedience.) — b. The passive obe- 
dience, v. 12; Gal. 3:13, He was made a curse in our stead (hyper), 
Rom. 8:3; 2 Cor. 5:14,21. Thus in life and death Christ rendered 
perfect satisfaction to the mandatory and punitive character of 
the Law. 

2. Christ’s sacrificial obedience is ours, vv. 10, 14,17; sanctifica- 
tion in the wider sense. We now have the holiness required in. 
Heb. 12:14, for we have put on Christ’s righteousness, Gal. 3:27 
(Luther’s sermon on St. Thomas’ Day, St. Louis, Vol. XI: 1962 ff.). 
The righteousness of Christ is our glorious dress. Examples: 
Christ’s courageous cleansing of the Temple, Christ’s prayer for His 
enemies on the cross, His sympathy over Jerusalem is our right- 
eousness. — Not only has every demand of the Law been fulfilled, 
but all threats have been silenced, for the punishment of our sin 
has been removed, vv. 12,17. Christ conquered man’s enemies, the 
Law with its threat, curse, and dominion, Satan and hell. His 
victory is ours, His spoils are ours through faith, vv. 15,16, en- 
gendered by the Word. Col. 2:14. 

No more tithes, sabbaths, new moons, jubilee years, festivals, 
propitiatory sacrifices, v.18. Our Old Adam, perfunctorily observ- 
ing religious ceremonies, mechanically praying and going to church; 
the Adventists with their sabbatarianism; the Roman Catholics with 
their mass and commandments of the Church are still in the Old 
Testament, which, however, has been ended. There are no more 
sacrifices for propitiation, only sacrifices of gratitude for mercies 
granted by the Holy Trinity. Rom. 12:1. F. E. Maver 
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Judica 
2 Cor. 5:14-21 

This is the last Sunday before Holy Week with its impressive 
narrative of Christ’s passio magna and His glorious resurrection. 
Who is that Christ who died and rose again, and what is He to us? 
The Jews tried to stone Him when He attested His deity (cf. Gospel 
Lesson); shall we also refuse to accept His Gospel? If we do so, 
we shall be lost eternally, for He is “the Mediator of the New Testa- 
ment” by whose death we have the promise of eternal inheritance 
(cf. Epistle Lesson). For the strengthening of our faith let us 


consider 
Christ, Our True Savior 
1. Because He died for us © 
2. Because He applies to us the merits of His death 
3. Because He sanctifies us unto a new, holy life in Him 


1 


Christ’s death is the central thought of our pericope; with it 
the text begins and ends, vv. 14, 21. a. Christ’s death is a fact, vv. 14, 
15, a well-attested fact, Matt. 27:50ff.—b. Christ’s death was 
vicarious, v.14: “One died for all”; v.15: “He died for all” (how 
great this emphasis!); v.18: “God hath reconciled us to Himself by 


Jesus Christ”; v.19: “God was in Christ .. . unto them”; v. 21: “He 
hath made ...in Him.” Christ died in our place, bearing our sins, 
thus bringing about a state of reconciliation between the holy God 
and sinful man, changing God’s wrath into love. Is. 53:1-6.— 
c. Christ’s death was necessary, v. 14: “Then were all dead,” in tres- 
passes and sins, spiritually dead. (Cf. Eph. 2:1-5.) —d. Christ’s 
death was for all, vv.14,15,19 (“the world”); His redemption is 
universal, just as God’s grace is universal. It includes us! 

What a great mystery of godliness! (1 Tim.3:15.) All the 
prophecies and types of the Old Testament here find their glorious 
fulfilment! (Heb. 9:11ff.) Believe this divine message of salvation. 


Acts 4:12. 
2 


Christ, our Savior, applies to us the merits of His death. Since 
by nature we are dead in sins, Christ not only had to secure for- 
giveness of sins, life, and salvation for us, but He also had to apply 
these precious gifts of salvation to us, v.18: a. The reconciliation; 
b. the ministry of reconciliation; and both are sola gratia: “All 
things are of God.” Note further v.19c: “And hath committed 
unto us the word of reconciliation,” i.e., the Gospel, which, to- 
gether with the Sacraments, is the divinely appointed means by 
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which He engenders and strengthens faith in us, Rom. 10:17, and 
through faith bestows upon us forgiveness of sins, life, and salva- 
tion. This Word is proclaimed by His ministers, who in His name 
beg their hearers to accept His salvation, v.20. True, by nature no 
man can accept the Gospel, 1 Cor. 2:14; Rom. 8:7; but by this very 
Gospel-preaching the Holy Spirit works faith and thus regenerates 
men. (Cf. Mark 1:14,15; John 1:29; 11:43,44.) For Baptism 
explain 1 John 3:5,6; for the Lord’s Supper, Matt. 26:28 and 
parallel passages. 

What a gracious Savior Jesus is! He secured redemption for 
us, and He applies this redemption to us by the means of grace. 
The Good Shepherd laid down His life for the sheep, and now by 
His voice brings in His sheep. (Cf. John 10:11 ff.) In our text this 
application of Christ’s merits is ascribed to God; but it is Christ’s 
work no less than that of the Father and the Holy Ghost. (Cf. 1 Pet. 
2:24, 25; 2 Cor. 5:14: “The love of Christ constraineth us.”) Let us, 
then, gladly accept the salvation which Christ offers to us in the 
means of grace. 

3 

Christ, our true Savior, sanctifies us. Upon justification fol- 
lows sanctification, v.14. Christ’s love to sinners, both His redeem- 
ing and gathering love, induced the apostle to love Him and to 
labor, that also others might be moved to love and follow Him. 
(Sanctification, revealed in witnessing unto Christ.) — And why? 
In v.15 the apostle states the general principle of sanctification: 
The believer’s entire life is lived in consecration to Christ, moved 
by love and gratitude. — And why this consecration? The believer 
in Christ is a new creature (v.17) and therefore judges not after 
the flesh, i. e., not according to carnal reason but according to his 
new spirit of faith and love. According to this new spiritual prin- 
ciple he judges no man according to his outward condition or con- 
nection but only according to his relation to Christ; indeed, accord- 
ing to this new spiritual judgment he judges Christ Himself, not 
carnally, as unbelievers do, but spiritually, as his only Savior and 
only Lord, whom he must serve with holy joy and willing obe- 
dience. There was a time in Paul’s life when he judged Christ 
as his greatest enemy; now he judged Him as his divine Lord. 
Through faith in Christ man thus becomes a new creature, sanc- 
tified by Him unto grateful witness-bearing, unto joyful living for 
Jesus, and unto the right, spiritual judgment in all things. Also 
this blessing of sanctification comes from Christ, for it is the fruit 
of the Gospel, worked by His Holy Spirit. To Christ, our Savior, 
we then owe our redemption, the message of our redemption, our 
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faith in the redemption, and our sanctification as redeemed children 
of God. 

Does the love of Christ constrain you to live unto Him? Do 
you by word and deed testify unto Christ? Do you judge all things 
according to the new spiritual judgment which you have by faith? 
Do you in all things prove yourselves new creatures in Christ? 
Dear Lord, forgive us our sins and grant us new grace for true 
holiness! J. THEODORE MUELLER 





Palm Sunday 
Is, 45:22-25 

Palm Sunday! A host of memories rise in our soul. Remember 
your confirmation day? Remember the awe you felt at the 
solemnity of the occasion? You confessed your faith before many 
and pledged faithfulness to God. Remember the gripping words of 
encouragement your pastor spoke on that day, “Hold that fast 
which thou hast, that no man take thy crown,” Rev. 3:2. Are these 
words still alive in your soul? Do not forget that your salvation 
is at stake. 


Why Must We Remain Faithful to Our Lord? 
1. Because in Him alone is our righteousness 


2. Because in Him alone is our strength 


1 


V. 22. We have here a solemn declaration of our Lord Jesus. 
The Messiah is speaking here; see chap. 44:22. This declaration 
is addressed to the ends of the earth, to all nations. Everyone 
should look to Him for his salvation, and to Him alone. For He is 
God; there is no other God; there is no other who could save us. 
Acts 4:12; 1 Tim. 2:5. 

Man cannot save himself. Yes, he continues to make the at- 
tempt from generation to generation; he is legalistically minded. 
He is hopelessly blind as to his condition. He is dead in sins. His 
will is at odds with God’s will; his reason, his will, his heart are 
corrupted. His case is entirely hopeless as far as he is concerned. 
The fetters of sin with which Satan has enslaved him are too strong 
for him; he cannot break them. Indeed, he has no desire to break 
them because also his will is captive. Thus man in himself is 
without hope; he faces nothing but death and eternal damnation. 

Into this terrible darkness of utter hopelessness comes the 
marvelous voice of the merciful God: “Look unto Me,” etc. The 
Lord, almighty God Himself, in His infinite pity decided to go into 
battle for us. The Lord became man and as the God-man shed 
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His blood, died on the cross. He atoned for our sins; He satisfied 
the demands of God’s holy Law. Thus salvation was prepared. 


V. 23. He has accomplished it. And now His word goes out 
into all the world, a word true in itself because it is God’s word, 
yet for our benefit secured by a divine oath. 1 Tim.1:15. This 
word which none can gainsay assures us that our Lord conquered 
our deadly foes, triumphed over all our enemies, and is now the 
sole Ruler and Lord of all, before whom every knee shall bow, 
either in willing, glad submission, or compelled by irresistible 
force, as on the Day of Judgment. 


V. 24. Thus in our Lord is our salvation, in Him alone. No one 
comes to the Father but by Him. If you wish to be saved, you 
must learn to say: “In the Lord have I righteousness.” “Jesus, 
Thy blood and righteousness my beauty are, my glorious dress.” 
That is the language of faith. Faith takes and holds the salvation 
that the Lord prepared. Faith is the looking up to the Lord. 
Faith is discarding all thoughts of self-help, of merit, yea, of un- 
worthiness, etc., and clings to the Lord with fearless confidence. 
“Just as I am, without one plea,” I, a sinner, go to the Lamb of 
God for my salvation. In my Lord Jesus alone, therefore, have 
I salvation. This being so, we must remain faithful to Him. 


But are we able to remain faithful? Yes, for in the Lord have 


we strength. 


2 

V.23b. There are such as are incensed against Him. The 
self-righteous hate Him, for the idea that only in Him is their 
salvation is humiliating; it hurts their pride. The worldly-minded 
hate Him because He disturbs them in their sinful joys. All the 
Pharisees and all the Pilates hate the Savior of mankind and fight 
Him with all they have, ridicule, disdain, force, etc. 1 Cor. 1:23. 
But they will be put to shame. The day will come when they, too, 
must acknowledge Him to be the Lord and His word to be true. 
Too late! 

But right here is the disturbing thought: If others can be 
against the Savior, what assurance have we, who by nature are 
just as bad as they, that we will remain faithful to the Lord? 
When we review the evil forces who are seeking our downfall, 
such as the devil (Eph. 6:12; John 8:44; 1 Pet.5:8,9), the world 
(John 15:18; 16:20; Luke 10:3; Acts 20:29), and our flesh, Rom. 
7:24, and take stock of our own resources and strength, the outlook 
becomes extremely dark and hopeless. We cannot remain faithful 
by our own strength. Left to ourselves, we would soon become 
the helpless prey of our enemies, like King Saul, Judas, Demas, 
and others. 
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But, thank God! our remaining faithful does not depend upon 
our own strength. The Lord wants us to say: “In the Lord have 
I strength.” That means that the Lord Himself promises to be our 
strength in the fight against our enemies. He has sent the Com- 
forter, who will through His Word and Sacrament keep us by His 
power in the one true faith. The Lord will be with us alway, even 
unto the end of the world. No one shall pluck us out of His hands. 

The gates of hell shall not prevail against us. Clinging to Him 
in faith, we shall be able to avoid the snares of Satan, flee the flesh- 
pots of Egypt, conquer our flesh. But we must look only to the 
Lord, for in Him alone is our strength. He will see to it that every 
one of the seed of Israel (v. 25), every member of His flock, every 
believer, shall be justified and enter the glory of eternal life. 
Therefore we must remain faithful to the Lord. 

H. J. Bouman 
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The Lutheran Free Church and Lutheran Church Union. — Accord- 
ing to a translation kindly furnished us of an article that appeared in 
Folkebladet, the official organ of the Lutheran Free Church, last summer, 
this Church views with utter disapproval the attempts of the American 
Lutheran Church and Missouri to establish church-fellowship on the 
basis of doctrinal unity. Among other things the writer says, “It is 
a very likely possibility that the Lutheran Free Church will be offered 
for acceptance a document pertaining to union with the Missouri Synod, 
since our body is one of the other four in the American Lutheran Con- 
ference. The result of this would be that the American Lutheran 
Conference would be split. For it does not lie within the realm of 
possibility that the Lutheran Free Church would subscribe to such a 
document. And should a bare majority (which is not very likely) 
want it, then it would mean the splitting of the Lutheran Free Church.” 

As to the course of the other bodies forming the American Lutheran 
Conference, the writer in Folkebladet has some interesting things to say. 
Concerning the American Lutheran Church he states, assuming that 
a common document will be drawn up, “No one can tell what the 
American Lutheran Church will do; perhaps it does not itself as yet 
know what it will do.” Of the other bodies the writer says, “So far as 
the Norwegian Lutheran Church in America is concerned, it will have 
to be said that even if that body has a strong influential faction which 
looks with longing eyes toward St.Louis because they are descendants 
of fathers who were born there, and there is not an inconsiderable 
degree of friendly relationship between leaders in the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church in America and ‘the little synod’ which is entirely with 
Missouri, yet we have reason to believe that the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church in America would think twice and three times, yea, perhaps 
even more times, before it parted company with the American Lutheran 
Conference and the other Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish brethren. 
The United Danish Lutheran Church stands about as does the Lutheran 
Free Church in this, that in it there may perhaps be those who care 
not whither it tends, but the leadership and the vast majority of con- 
gregations would refuse to subscribe. And concerning the Augustana 
Synod it will also have to be said that it would be split if a majority 
in it would want to go with Missouri; something which would also 
happen in the Norwegian Lutheran Church. It is therefore a sad 
picture which these negotiations concerning union paint for all of us.” 

It is difficult for us who have been brought up in the atmosphere 
of confessional Lutheranism to understand the position of the Lutheran 
Free Church. In order that our readers may more fully become 
acquainted with the position of the writer in Folkebladet, we shall quote 
a few additional paragraphs. “The Lutheran Free Church will never 
go to Missouri or. these stipulated conditions. That we believe to be 
a sure premise. We believe it ought to be made known. What else 

15 
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could we do? To subscribe would be to deny our entire past, to declare 
that what we have struggled for through forty-five years and what 
Augsburg Seminary has worked for through seventy-two years has 
had no worth. We would, then, say that George Sverdrup and Sven 
Oftedal were all wrong in their battle on behalf of the congregation 
and lay activity and the education of our pastors and the instruction 
of the young. . . . Or has Missouri perhaps changed? It does not 
seem so. Everything which comes from that quarter in the interest 
of union bears in its bosom the same old slavishness and the oldness of 
the letter. Missouri is not able to understand that the solution of our 
present-day problems lies not. in a much ado about theses, but, on 
the contrary, in the working together — cooperation. Missouri will never 
go along on that without doctrinal unity. And the doctrines must always 
conform to the Missourian pattern, This is a naiveté which both sur- 
prises and offends. But it is German. The Germans do not seem to 
understand us inhabitants of the North. The Germans are the bearers 
of a slave mentality which can never control the Nordic spirit. Thus 
it is in Germany in political affairs; and thus it is over here in Church 
affairs. Just consider this matter of unionism! Such rules and regula- 
tions we should go along on! Bible-passages are cited as points of 
support. We on our part look upon such proof-passages as a sinful 
misuse of God’s Word, because there isn’t a single one of all the proof- 
passages they present which, so far as the Church is concerned, has the 
least whatsoever to do with the case in point. It is ‘irrelevant’ proof 
material. Not a single one of all the Scripture-passages which the 
Missouri Synod and those sailing in its yoke have dished up against 
‘unionism’ has the least whatsoever to do with the matter; on the 
contrary, they condemn those who use Scripture-passages to build up 
a wall between those whom Christ has acknowledged as His own. What 
right has Missouri or any one else to make demands which Scripture 
does not make, in order to be recognized as a Christian? Well, Missouri 
will perhaps say, we recognize them, to be sure, as Christians after 
a fashion but not as such Christians with whom we can have fellowship. 
The great light which has arisen over Missouri and which no one else 
sees, had better remain with Missouri. Do you suppose it might be 
a spiritual counterpart of the German super-race theory?” 

There is more to the same purpose, but we think enough has been 
quoted to show our readers where the Lutheran Free Church stands 
and why it condemns Missouri’s position. It simply cannot understand 
the effort to maintain confessional loyalty which has characterized our 
Synod from its inception. If the charge that the Missouri Synod mis- 
quotes Scripture-passages in its battle against unionism were universally 
true, we could not change our course too quickly. But is it true? The 
mere assertion of Folkebladet does not constitute evidence. Perhaps 
texts are occasionally misapplied, because we are all fallible. But can 
it be said that Missouri Synod pastors misrepresent Scripture-teaching 
when they declare that indifference in matters of doctrine is condemned 
in God’s Word? The testimony of the Scriptures on this point is simply 
overwhelming. We wish to say furthermore that we regret to see the 
Lutheran Free Church look upon our urging that confessional loyalty 
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be maintained by all Lutherans as due to an inherited national trait. 
If the writer became better acquainted with our church-body, we fancy 
he would be amazed at its cosmopolitan character. Finally, we can assure 
the Lutheran Free Church that we have no longing to see it become 
enslaved to any position of ours, but we do earnestly desire that it 
should accept fully the teachings of Holy Scripture as laid down in the 
Confessions of the Lutheran Church. According to our conviction, being 
loyally Lutheran implies being faithful to everything our Savior teaches. 
That conviction dictates our course. A. 


Suggestions for the Present War Crisis.— The Christian Beacon, 
ably edited by the brilliant Bible-Presbyterian controversialist Rev. Carl 
McIntire, contains in its recent issues a number of timely articles and 
editorials which we here pass on for the possible use by our pastors. 
When the first young man of Pastor MclIntire’s church was killed in 
action, the sympathetic minister sent the following letter to each com- 
municant member: “As your pastor in the Lord I feel constrained to 
write you this personal note. These are going to be days of increasing 
strain and opportunity; and, thank God, the deep and mighty things 
of His holy Word are going to mean more and more to us. There are 
certain things on my heart that I want to ask you to do and to do just 
as faithfully as you would any other request which you may receive 
to help defend our land. Our spiritual fortifications must be main- 
tained. Our strength of soul and morale must be replenished. First, 
let us pray more for each other, more for the families of our church, 
and, of course, for our land, for victory. Second, let us be more faithful 
and diligent in attending the services of divine worship. We all need 
every one of these in order that we may receive the blessing of God 
which He so graciously gives. You should remember the prayer- 
meeting on Wednesdays. Put these services first, and come. Third, let 
us use every possible opportunity to speak of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and His Word. God is judging our nation! Since the outbreak of the 
war men are so receptive to the message of salvation. On every hand 
I am hearing of interest and queries which men are making. We have 
the only message that can save their souls. Be a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ. Do everything in your power to get your friends to the house 
of God to hear the Word. A strong people spiritually will be a great 
nation at war, and we must do our part for the glory of God and the 
honor of His Son. Fourth, read your Bible more. Carry a Testament 
with you at all times. Our spiritual ‘air-raid instructions’ is God’s Word. 
God has given us such a blessed opportunity in these last days, and it 
is required of stewards that they be faithful. He has an abundance of 
comfort, an undiminishable supply of grace, and an unassailable arsenal 
of power. Let us all do our full part! ‘The eternal God is our refuge, 
and underneath are the everlasting arms.’ Yours affectionately. . . .” 

We wonder whether this appealing approach would not prove 
effective also in our circles. At any rate, the letter is well suited for 
publication in our church bulletins. The reference to the mid-week 
prayer-meeting must, of course, be altered or omitted as well as the 
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ambiguous statement about doing “our part for the glory of God and 
the honor of His Son.” 

An editorial entitled “War” closes with the stirring words: “God 
is a God of war; He is a God of peace; He is a God of love; but 
He is also a God of wrath. He raises up nations that they may be 
instruments of His in wrath and judgment upon others. New and vital 
opportunities of witnessing are now open to Christians everywhere. 
The realities of death and the horrors of war open the door for the 
presentation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The true Christian has the 
assurance that even though war should rise up against him, God will 
be with him. Such things as famine, nakedness, peril, and sword cannot 
separate us from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus. The supreme 
hour of American history has come. In that supreme hour she must 
have God as she never had Him before —to lead, to bless, to comfort, 
and to deliver. May God help us!” 

Under the heading “Religious Education” we read: “The solution 
of the problem [of Christian education] is not to put religion into the 
[public] school in classes but to get the school to go to the churches. 
This has been attempted in New York State by releasing the children 
to go to the church of their choice. This recognizes the true principle 
of separation [of Church and State] and also of individual liberty in the 
receiving of the instruction desired. The real solution of the problem 
is in church-schools. The Roman Catholics have it in parochial schools. 
The Lutherans of the Missouri Synod and some of the Reformed churches 
have it in their parochial schools. Let us not in these days of confusion 
think we can help the problem by introducing religion into the schools, 
tying up the State to religion, and besides offering something that would 
not be the truth as it is in Jesus Christ.” 

These sane words on the moot question of religious education 
deserve our recognition and support. Since the Bible Presbyterians are 
staunch supporters of the Lutheran Hour, it is largely through this 
channel that they have become aware of the true solution of the religious 
education problem. The present war crisis ought not result in a decrease 
but rather in an increase of our Christian parish-schools. 

J.T.M. 

Decaying Protestantism.—The Christian Beacon strikes a most 
serious note when, under the heading just quoted, it writes: “We carry 
a brief story, which was also carried in Time magazine of November 17. 
In this story it is related how a Congregationalist who turned Roman 
Catholic instructs the Catholic Church that now is the hour, on top 
of a decaying Protestantism, to launch a great Catholic drive. He speaks 
of a discredited group of Fundamentalists without leadership. His 
estimate of things is not far from wrong. Those who think and see 
what is happening know that American Protestantism is decaying. 
Its adherence to the Bible as the infallible Word of God, its exaltation 
of the Virgin-born Son of God, its loyalty to the historic faith have 
changed. Of course, the same old religious terms are being used, but 
they do not mean the same today. In the presence of the weakness 
and the impotence of Protestantism, certainly the hour is ripe for Rome 
and the exaltation of its ancient appeal through the Church to offer men 
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something — yes, something — anything, for men will grab at straws 
today. The Fundamentalists are despised, discredited. Truly, so have 
been those who through the years have manifested the great verities 
of the faith. But it is comforting, at least, to recognize that they are 
around. The most discredited person in Jesus’ day was the religious 
authority — Jesus Christ Himself. Any man who surveyed the religious 
horizon of that hour would have spoken of Jesus of Nazareth as being 
a discredited person. He endured the shame of crucifixion. But Chris- 
tians, though the days be dark, though many may weaken and falter, 
we cannot! Christians, we must be ever loyal to God’s Word, obedient 
to His Son, no matter what names or classifications are given. The 
Roman Catholics delight in taking their converts from Protestantism and 
exalt and honor them. Let those who have been saved by faith testify 
to Christ that others may be won out of the bondage of the superstition 
of the Roman Catholic order into the glorious liberty of the sons of 
God. Jesus Christ is our only High Priest. He alone is our High Priest.” 

Certainly, a bold and open confession! Here is no weakness of 
voice and conviction, but only Lutherlike clearness and courage in the 
face of opposition and contempt. May the spirit of triumphant wit- 
nessing fill us the more since we have the full truth of salvation in our 
own precious confessions, bequeathed to us as a sacred heritage for 
just such times as these. 

Referring to the fact that the Pearl Harbor tragedy occurred because 
the highest ranking American commanders in the Hawaiian Islands 
were not on the alert, the Christian Beacon draws this timely lesson: 
“What does the living God think of His servants, the ministers of the 
Gospel, who have ceased to be on the alert against the enemies of 
Christ? Unbelief and Modernism, the enemies of the Lord, have come 
in like a flood. The watchmen upon the tower are no longer on the alert! 
The apostasy in the Christian Church today came in because men were 
not on the alert. Why do God’s people not act in this battle and be 
done with such leaders?” The answer to the question is simple. In the 
modernized churches the faithful confessors are stifled into silence, and 
it is a costly price they must pay whenever they leave the modernistic 
oppressors and form their own small, confessing groups. Unbelief 
is intolerant and tyrannical and has in a number of cases deprived 
faithful confessors of their church-property. J.T. M. 


Brief Items.—In a debate held in Boston between Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, president of the American Unitarian Association, and Dr. 
Bernard Iddings Bell, a prominent Episcopalian, Dr. Eliot, according to 
the Living Church (Protestant Episcopal), “presented the claims of an 
individualistic religion, while Dr. Bell contended for a liberal catholicism 
in which authority rests on the collective reaction of Christendom to 
revelation.” The report says that both debaters agreed “in the inade- 
quacy of a Protestantism which is dogmatic without the mystical con- 
cept of the Church to back it up.” What confusion to make the Church, 
which is guided by divine revelation, a source of revelation! 

Plymouth Church of the Pilgrims (Congregationalist), in Brooklyn, 
known as the Henry Ward Beecher Church, has a new pastor, L. Wendell 
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Fifield of Seattle. According to the Christian Century he announced, 
“I do not sign any petitions, join propaganda groups, or endorse candi- 
dates for public office.” 

The National Lutheran Council Bulletin reports that “Sweden is this 
year celebrating the four hundredth anniversary of the printing of the 
first complete Bible in the Swedish language. The New Testament had 
been translated and published as early as 1526, but the Old Testament 
translation was not completed until fifteen years later.” The chief 
translator was Olavus Petri, who had studied under Luther at Witten- 
berg. In the University of Lund several dissertations having to do with 
this early translation of the Bible have appeared. 


The church press reports that when recently the Catholic Laymen’s 
Committee for Peace polled the Catholic clergy on the question whether 
the United States should engage in a shooting war outside the Western 
hemisphere, only 885 answered, Yes, while 12,038 answered, No. America 
(Roman Catholic weekly) states that the Catholic Laymen’s Committee 
for Peace in circularizing clergy “neither sought nor had any ecclesias- 
tical approval.” 


Very properly the Watchman-Examiner (Baptist) protests against 
the participation of Protestant ministers in the dedication of a synagog 
at Hebron, Conn. An Episcopalian minister, Rev. Harold R. Keen, was 
one of the speakers and praised the event as an indication of the “closer 
relations existing between religious groups today.” The Watchman- 
Examiner quite properly says, “How can any of the followers of Jesus 
give their money to perpetuate a blind unbelief that denies Him His 
claims? After all, we must be sincere even when we would be kind.” 


From the Lutheran (U.L.C.A.) we learn that the Nordland reports 
that in the German universities in the second term of 1940 only 307 were 
enrolled as students of theology and in the third term 402, while before 
the war the number of theological students was from 5,000 to 6,000. The 
Nordland, a German paper, uses these figures to bolster or to justify its 
stand to the effect that theology should not be taught in the German 
universities. We agree. 


From England comes the news that the Free Churches reject the 
proposal for union with the Church of England. The Living Church 
(Protestant Episcopal) states, “Formidable theological differences stand 
in the way of any proposed union of the Anglican and Free Church 
bodies of England, according to the Free Church Federal Council, which 
has been in session in London. The Free Church statement was in the 
nature of a reply to documents proposing reunion which were prepared 
three years ago by a joint commission of Anglican and Free Church men.” 


Another report by the Gallup poll shows that the three most popular 
forms of gambling indulged in by Americans during the past year were 
church lotteries, card or dice games, and slot machines. 24 per cent. of 
the country’s population participated in each of these. Next in popu- 
larity came punch-boards, which attracted 23 per cent. This report of 
the Christian Century confirms the sad truth that our nation is more 
and.more succumbing to the allurements of secularization. 
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How best the radio may deal with the Bible was discussed by 
Canon Anthony Deane in an address to ministers last week. He was 
emphatic in his claim that a return to the reading and understanding of 
the Bible was necessary if the country is to be rechristianized. He be- 
lieved that those who direct our radio could best help in this service 
by making the treatment of the Bible center in the person of our Lord. 
They could bring home to listeners in every-day language the meaning 
of the text, using the immense gains of the last 50 years’ studies. They 
would be wise to distinguish between questions which were of interest 
to scholars only and those which every thoughtful reader of the Bible 
must answer.— Christian Century (in correspondence from England). 

Among the church-bodies which have recently gone on record against 
American entrance into the war are the Baptist State conventions in New 
York and Ohio. The Presbyterian synod of New York condemned war 
as a “manifestation of sin,” and refused to adopt a minority report which 
censured the majority report for having failed to take a stand against 
“Nazi tyranny and conquest.” —So reports the Christian Century. We 
advise these people to study Art. XVI of the Augustana. 

In Carl Sandburg’s “Abraham Lincoln: The War Years” there is an 
account of a minister saying to Lincoln that he “hoped the Lord is on 
our side.” To which Lincoln is quoted as replying: “I don’t agree with 
you. I am not at all concerned about that, for we know that the Lord 
is always on the side of the right. But it is my constant anxiety and 
prayer that I and this nation should be on the Lord’s side.” 

Christian Century 

I wish some really dispassionate, well-informed critic would explain 
why it is that the adherents of the lunatic-fringe religions, whose theo- 
logical systems are hardly on a par with Greek mythology in ration- 
ality, are nevertheless the salt of the earth in piety, industry, zeal, 
enthusiasm, and practical social altruism, whereas the communicants of 
the more rational, sophisticated sects are notoriously poor in the fruits 
of the Spirit. Whether this sentence printed in the Christian Century 
states the facts correctly we do not know. It has, however, often been 
remarked that Modernism is a close relative of Epicureanism. 


Fred I. Cairns, minister of First Presbyterian Church, Conway, Ark., 
has resigned his fellowship in the Presbyterian Church to join the Uni- 
tarians. A native of Houston, Mr. Cairns attributes his change in theology 
to his year at Edinburgh, Scotland, where he sat under John Baillie. 
While this step may seem inexplicable to many readers of the Christian 
Century, they should remember that Presbyterianism in the South has 
clung much more tenaciously to Calvinism than its northern counter- 
part. Consequently the minister touched by Modernism finds himself 
under considerable tension. Mr. Cairns becomes minister of Pilgrim 
Church, El Paso, which is a federated Unitarian-Congregationalist parish. 

Christian Century 

As the one practicable substitute for the President’s “four freedoms,” 
Dr. John H. McComb, of the Broadway Church, New York, names the 
four freedoms offered by Christ: Freedom from the wrath to come, from 
the power of sin, from the hopeless task of earning one’s way to heaven, 
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and from the fear of death. Dr. McComb will, we are sure, have no 
objection to our suggestion that he has here given many another preacher 
the outline for a great sermon.— The Presbyterian. 


In Englewood, N.J., Dr. F. J. Foakes-Jackson, who from 1916 to 1934 
served as professor at Union Theological Seminary, New York, departed 
this life. His chief field of interest was the early history of the Christian 
Church. Among his books are “Peter, Prince of Apostles,” “The Rise 
of Gentile Christianity,” “History of the Christian Church from the 
Earliest Times to A.D. 461,” “Studies in the Life of the Early Church.” 


As evidence that deterioration in morals has set in one might point 
to the suggestion of Senator Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma to launch 
a national lottery for aid in the financing of the war. One cannot 
without deep sorrow view the attempt of a prominent legislator to 
legalize gambling. 


In Kansas City the Independence Boulevard Christian Church was 
given a bequest amounting to more than one hundred thousand dollars 
to which the strange condition was attached that the minister who 
was in charge at the time would have to be discharged within sixty 
days after the death of the testator. When the bequest and the con- 
dition were made known, the minister resigned and the resignation 
was —accepted. The testator had been one of the elders. 


At the Maywood Lutheran Seminary (U.L.C.A.) the Rev. Armin 
George Weng, President of the Illinois Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church, was chosen as professor of historical theology and was appointed 
president of the school for the remainder of this school-year, thus 
temporarily filling the vacancy caused by the death of Dr. Gruber. 


In 1941 there were four lynchings in the United States, one less 
than in 1940. The Christian Century (non-denominational), reporting 
this matter, states that in 19 instances officers of the law prevented 
lynchings, that all those lynched were Negroes, and that the lynchings 
occurred in the Southeastern States. 


A certain preacher once said, “The two outstanding characteristics 
of the first-century Church were poverty and power.” The two out- 
standing characteristics of the Church in modern times are wealth and 
weakness. — Watchman-Examiner (Baptist). 


The U.L.C.A. papers announce that in their church-body this year 
the bicentennial of the arrival in America of Henry Melchior Muehlen- 
berg will be observed. Congress has sanctioned the appointment of a 
bicentennial commission, of which President Roosevelt is the honorary 
chairman. 

Devere Allen, editor of the Worldover Press, predicts that the “real 
wave of the future” is a wave of crime. He cites the fact that offenders 
under 21 years of age now constitute 48 per cent. of arrests in London 
and notes that crime is on the increase in a number of countries. 

Christian Century (non-denominational) 


John Evjen of Carthage College (U.L.C.A.), interested in populariz- 
ing Sohm’s idea of the Church, died in January of this year. A. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be procured from or through Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Notes from a Layman’s Greek Testament. By Ernest Gordon. W. A. 
Wilde Company, Boston. 371 pages, 54 x8'%4. Price, $2.00. 

The author of this book, as the publishers’ blurb informs us, is a 
layman who in the good old days, when at college, studied Greek. He 
evidently has retained his love for this language and still enjoys reading 
the Greek New Testament and pondering the rich meaning residing in 
the words and expressions of the original. The author says in the 
preface (p.3), “The notes which follow are chiefly the fruits of personal 
meditation with some material from other reading. This last has been 
summarized, expanded, or rewritten as the case may be and is drawn 
from older sources, such as Bengel, Hengstenberg, Godet, Trench, and 
others. The author’s purpose has been to make accessible to the general 
Christian public suggestive material for personal Bible-study, for the 
prayer-meeting, and for the Sunday-school.” The method followed by 
the author is simple. Taking the various books of the New Testament 
in their order, he selected, as he studied them, those passages which 
appeared to him particularly striking and added remarks that he be- 
lieved pertinent. Like the comments of Bengel, what he says is brief. 
There is no attempt at elaborate interpretation. Human authors are 
seldom quoted. The writer, as is proper, endeavors to interpret Scrip- 
ture by Scripture, and hence he often cites parallel passages. As is to 
be expected, the selection of passages made by the author is not always 
that which everybody else would make. Thus from Matt.18 the only 
verses selected for comment are 19, 20, 21. Now and then the author 
pauses for a longer discussion of the subject. There are forty such 
little chapters inserted at the respective place. Among the topics treated 
are “The Magnificat of the Old Testament and that of the New” (p.65), 
“Genesis and John” (p.122), “The Doctrine of the Trinity” (p.199), 
“Luke the Beloved Physician” (p.269), “The Scripture Foreseeing the 
Papacy” (p. 320). 

To give the readers an idea of the manner of interpretation followed 
by the author, we print here what he has to say on Luke 10:40, “But 
Martha was cumbered with much serving.” The Greek word translated 
“cumbered” is periespato, “pulled around,” that is, called from one 
pressing duty to another. Naturally, her attention was “divided,” as the 
root word for “careful,” merimnas, means, and she was troubled, dis- 
turbed (thorubaze, from thorubos, a tumult). The mistress in charge 
of a large house with the numerous guests of the Passover season would 
find her duties tumultuous and clamoring. The word translated “she 
came to him” may have a suggestion of querulousness, if not of im- 
periousness. It is epistasa, “and standing up to him, she said, Lord, dost 
thou not care?” 

How gentle his reply, “Martha, Martha, ... but one thing is needful.” 
Was he referring to the fourth verse of Psalm 27, “One thing have 
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I desired of the Lord, that will I seek after, that I may dwell in the 
house of the Lord, to behold the beauty of the Lord”? 

Certainly this was the wish of Mary. 

Paul defines this (good) part, merida, in Col.1:12, where he speaks 
of the Father as making us meet or “worthy” for the merida, the portion 
of the inheritance of the saints in light. 

This is the Psalmist’s word in New Testament setting. (P. 84.) 

At a few places we have to disagree with the author. Thus the 
comment on Matt.1:21 seems to assume that the promise of salvation 
from sin proclaimed by the angel has reference to sanctification (not 
justification), p.15. On p.331 the author in speaking of 2 Pet.3:12 says, 
“It should be noted that the verse ‘whom the heavens must receive 
until the times of restitution of all things’ is a negative to all theories 
of the transubstantiation of bread and wine into the corporeal body of 
Christ.” We agree with him in his rejection of the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. But if he holds that it is impossible for Christ to be cor- 
poreally present in the Lord’s Supper we, of course, demur. The pas- 
sage from Acts3:21, which he quotes, need not mean that the heavens 
received Jesus but may express the thought that Jesus received the 
heavens. At any rate, any view teaching that Jesus now is shut up in 
the heavens is contrary to the analogy of faith. Cf. Eph. 4:10; Matt. 28:20. 

Generally speaking, this work is entitled to our commendation. 

W. ARNDT 


The Christian’s Attitude towards His Government and on War. By L.J. 
Roehm. Reprint from ConcorpIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, May, 1941. 
Concordia Publishing House, St.Louis, Mo. 24 pages. Paper. 


Price, 10 cts. 


The Christian and War. What Should Be the Christian’s Attitude? By 
Henry Ostrom. Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Paper. Price, 25 cts. 

Pastor Roehm’s article was worth reprinting. The theses which it 
unfolds, such as: “Civil government is ordained of God for the establish- 
ment of justice, the protection of life and property, and the maintenance 
of law and order in human society,” “In the exercise of its obligation to 
protect the land, the government may find it necessary to wage war,” 
“The question whether the government is waging a just or an unjust 
war is not for the Church to determine but must be referred to the 
conscience of the individual,” the Christian must be exhorted “in time 
of national stress to uphold the government loyally and to resist only 
when commanded to sin,” are worth rereading and restudying. 

Henry Ostrom’s pamphlet deals specifically with pacifism. Its open- 
ing sentence is: “If it is a Christian duty to oppose war and to refuse to 
be a soldier, then let us all be conscientious objectors and pacifists.” 
It shows that it cannot be the Christian’s duty to refuse, under all cir- 
cumstances, to be a soldier by pointing to the Epistle to the Romans 
which says of the ruler that “he beareth not the sword in vain” 
(Romans 13). “In the Bible,” the author says, “the Christian soldier is 
never referred to as a murderer, but he is given honorable classification. 
John the Baptist did not bid him mutiny in order to accept John’s 
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baptism.” The pamphlet also stresses this Biblical teaching: “If the 
government shall command him to violate his personal allegiance to 
God, the Christian’s appeal is to God above all governments, to live or 
die as did so many glorious martyrs.” —The pamphlet forsakes Scrip- 
tural grounds when it operates with the millennium in general and, in 
particular, with the postponement-theory, change-of-program-theory of 
certain dispensationalists. When the pacifist appeals to the Sermon on 
the Mount (Matt.5:39: “That ye resist not evil”), this impossible answer 
is given: That belongs to “the early teaching of Jesus.” “A change was 
made by Jesus in His revealed program.” “The kingdom of heaven 
having been rejected” by the Jews, the regulations of the Sermon on the 
Mount must await the establishment of the millennium. “The Kingdom 
cannot appear until Christ Jesus comes and brings it.”— Then these 
regulations will be in force and can be carried out. TH. ENGELDER 


The Meaning of Revelation. By H. Richard Niebuhr. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 196 pages, 544x734. Price, $2.00. 

When a Christian theologian thinks of “revelation,” he has in mind 
God’s self-manifestation, imperfectly in nature (the existing universe, 
the order and progress in history, the witness of concience), perfectly 
in Scripture, for here (in the Gospel) the Deus absconditus (for nature 
can never tell who the true God is and what is His relation to the world 
of erring men) reveals Himself in the supreme doxa of His grace and 
mercy. But H.R. Niebuhr is not a Christian theologian in the orthodox 
sense. To him God’s self-disclosure is a historical process, rationally 
conceivable and philosophically demonstrable. In his disquisition he 
evaluates such antipodal philosophies as those of Plato and Kant, 
Troeltsch and Barth, Bergson and Brunner. With his Reformed orien- 
tation (his father was an “Evangelical” pastor in Missouri), however, 
he ultimately finds himself in the camp of “existentialism” (sola gratia 
in a Barthian sense, God’s sovereignty, eternal life). Niebuhr’s unique 
monograph requires slow and often painful reading (for lack of clarity), 
but is interesting, nevertheless, because here the orthodox theologian finds 
demonstrated the futility of rationalistic speculation to motivate and 
define the mysterium fidei involved in God’s self-revelation. No amount 
of rationalizing profits at this point; attempted rational explication here 
proves itself only ambiguity, obscurity, and self-deception. As God is 
incomprehensible in His essence and operations, so also the modus of 
His self-disclosure to man surpasses human understanding. This fact 
Niebuhr’s investigations prove, for despite all his assertions to the con- 
trary he moves on safe ground only when in his speculations he remains 
within the bounds of traditional orthodoxy. Man can have a saving 
knowledge of God only by faith in the Word of Scripture; whenever 
man chooses another way of knowing God, he finds himself groping in 
darkness. For the Christian it is sufficient that God has revealed 
Himself in the precious Gospel for his salvation, and he rejoices in the 
privilege of knowing the truth by continuing in Christ’s Word. (Cf. John 
8:31,32.) The meaning of revelation is given us by Christ Himself in 
John 17:3. J. THEODORE MUELLER 
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The English Church and the Papacy. From the Conquest to the Reign 
of John. By Z.N.Brooke, M.A., Cambridge, at the University 
Press. XII and 260 pages. Price, $3.00. 

This is not a new book (1931), but it has only now come to my 
attention. It is reviewed here because it will be of value to those among 
us who are interested in the history of the English Church. — Since time 
immemorial history has been used for propaganda purposes. History 
deals with facts; and since “facts are stubborn things,” propaganda 
material takes the appearance of incontestable truth when it is ostensibly 
based on historical facts. Such use of history may be deceptive; history 
does not lie, but history writers may, even without telling an untruth; 
they may lie by omission, by wresting facts out of their true historic 
connection and sequence, etc.— With reference to the history of the 
English Church two claims are often made by propagandists of opposite 
views: The English Church was never subject to the Pope, and the 
English Church was always subject to the Pope. The present author’s 
object was to examine extant records for the time noted and find a 
definite conclusion. The book consists of a preface, an introduction, 
two parts, and an appendix. In the introduction the author establishes 
what was the law in the Western Church and that the English Church 
was a part of this Western Church, not a separate Church; the term 
ecclesia Anglicana has no particular nationalistic meaning, being the 
equivalent of ecclesia Gallicana, Scoticana, Hibernicana, Daciana, Hun- 
garica; it means the Church, the same Church, in a particular country. 
The same Canon Law applied to all parts of the Church; and the English 
Church recognized it as English Church law, possessed, and used the 
same collections of Church laws that were employed in other parts of 
the Church. There is no shred of evidence to show that the English 
Church in the eleventh and twelfth centuries was governed by laws 
selected by itself.— Part I of the book contains a detailed, technical 
account of how the author arrived at this conclusion; an interesting 
example of thorough critical use of historical sources. — There was, how- 
ever, a question: Who was to be the master of ecclesiastical officials, 
Pope or king? This the author discusses in the second, the most in- 
teresting part of the book: The Relation of England with the Papacy. 
“It might seem obvious that if the Pope was acknowledged to be the 
Head of the Church, he had the first claim to their obedience. But this 
was not so obvious to a generation brought up in the contrary tradition 
and accustomed to the idea that obedience was due to the ruler ordained 
of God. ... While the attitudes of both Pope and king were clear and 
consistent throughout, the attitude of the bishops soon became clouded 
and confused. At first, indeed, they were whole-heartedly on the side 
of the king. They adopted the traditional standpoint, and they sup- 
ported him both from conviction and from motives of interest. But 
gradually the study of the law began to have its effect, and they were 
in a difficult position. They were bound by it to obey the Pope; they 
were pledged by their oath to the king and bound often by their fears 
and self-interest, and also they were still convinced of their duty to 
God’s anointed. Hence they were in a serious dilemma, in which they 
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were sometimes relieved, sometimes still farther embarrassed, by other 
factors, such as the changing fortunes of the contest of Empire and 
Papacy, the political situation and its effect on the power of the king, 
and the use, whether arbitrary or otherwise, that the king made of his 
authority over them. The story is a complicated one, but on the whole 
the process of change, once it has begun under the influence of the law 
upon ecclesiastical opinion, is fairly constantly in one direction.” In 
other words, while there is in the English Church originally an attitude 
of independence from Rome and acknowledgment of the king as head 
of the Church (partly because of the twofold origin of the English 
Church, partly because of the old Saxon principle that the king manages 
all matters of community interest, including religion), in these centuries 
the English Church was brought in line with all the Churches of the 
continent: Subservience to the Pope; and in the days of John Lackland 
and Innocent III, the phrase in the Magna Charta guaranteeing liberty 
to the English Church means liberty to be under Papal control; it is 
directed against the king, not against the Pope.—It is a fine example 
of the oft-repeated story, how in the eleventh and twelfth centuries the 
power in the Church was centralized in the Papacy, beginning with 
Leo IX, founded chiefly on the Pseudo-Isidorean Decretals and the 
writings of Gregory the Great and perfected by Gregory VII and 
Innocent III. THEO. HOYER 


Working with God’s Word. A Handbook for the Teaching and Learning 
of Bible History. By W. A. Schmidt, F. H. Weber, and S. J. Roth. 


123 pages, 8x11. Lutheran School Service, 2343 N. Bond St., Sagi- 
naw, Mich. Price, 45 cts. 

In this work-book for beginners in Bible history we have before us 
the happy results of the combined efforts of three men whose experience 
in the field of Christian education entitles them to an immediate hearing. 
It is a work-book designed to accompany the Elementary Bible History 
published by Concordia Publishing House. The lessons are so planned 
as to lead the pupils into a thorough examination of the text of the 
respective Bible stories to find the factual content of each one in suc- 
cession. The helps for each lesson include not only the ordinary fact 
questions, but also true-false questions and statements, completion 
statements, and review questions for eighteen units of stories, which 
will prove of great value in testing the results of teaching and in pro- 
viding periodic summaries. The authors state in their concluding re- 
marks: “A complete and exhaustive lesson treatment was not attempted 
by the writers. Some lessons are so rich in content that it would take 
several pages to unfold the truths contained therein. Many doctrinal 
truths and applications were purposely reserved for treatment in con- 
nection with the Advanced Bible History. Teachers will know how to 
adapt and supplement the exercises to meet the needs of their pupils 
and the religion course of their school.” The book should prove of 
great value also to pastors, especially such as‘are in charge of summer- 
schools, Saturday-schools, and similar part-time agencies. Considering 
the amount of material offered in the book, the price is certainly most 
reasonable. P. E. KRETZMANN 
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How to Discuss the Story. Junior II (609 pages) and Intermediate II 
(698 pages), 542x73%4. By Dr. M.Reu. Lutheran Book Concern, 
Columbus, O. Price, each, $2.00. 

In the May, 1941, issue of this journal we reviewed two volumes 
written by Dr. Reu which both have the title “How to Discuss the Story” 
and which are intended for the classes designated as Junior I and Inter- 
mediate I. The two volumes now before us belong to the same series, 
As the title indicates, they are intended for the classes called Junior II 
and Intermediate II. There are two cycles of Bible stories treated in 
these four volumes. The volume for Junior I treats the stories forming 
one cycle and the volume called Junior II treats the stories forming the 
second cycle. The same stories are again treated in the volumes called 
Intermediate I and Intermediate II respectively. As a result the volumes 
for Junior I and Intermediate I treat the same stories, just as do the 
volumes intended for Junior II and ‘Intermediate II. The selection of 
the stories is based on Dr. Reu’s work, “Wartburg Lesson Helps.” This 
does not mean, however, that these books can be used only where the 
same selection of stories forms the basis of the Sunday-school lessons, 
The manner in which the various stories are here treated will indicate 
to a teacher how he may successfully undertake the teaching of any 
Biblical narrative. It is not necessary to repeat here what was stated 
in the May number concerning the method followed by the learned 
author. After what was sketched there it suffices if we say here that 
the books before us have the same character as those previously dis- 
cussed. They reveal reverential scholarship, deep pedagogical insight, 
and remarkable skill of interpretation. The volumes are heartily recom- 
mended to our pastors and teachers. W. ARNDT 


Keeping the Faith. By W.E.Schuette. Published by The Wartburg 
Press, Columbus, Ohio. 227 pages, 542x734. Price, $2.00. 

This book presents sermons for the dedication of a church, a 
chancel, an organ, for harvest home, ordination, installation, minister’s 
funeral, seminary day, etc.; also ten brief Lenten addresses delivered 
during Holy Week in the Loop at Chicago and in Down-town Baltimore. 

The author introduces his book with an “Apology,” a defense for his 
manner of preaching. He says that there “has been a wide variety 
of notions on the subject.” He believes that “no specific pattern of 
preaching can be acclaimed either the only pattern or even the best of 
several patterns. ... I hold that every preacher should be in a large 
degree a law unto himself as to his preaching. No one has authority 
to bind him with rules of form or style.” This is not as revolutionary 
as it sounds, nor is it intended to be, for the author adds, “To be sure, 
some demands he must obey. God, who has made him a preacher, 
demands that he always exalt the atoning Christ. The truth demands 
that he be loyal to it. Logic demands orderly and consistent thinking. 
Language demands that it be not violated and manhandled. The mean- 
ing of the word ‘preaching’ demands that he remember that it is not 
rambling, not declaiming, not stage-acting, that preaching is not the 
presentation of disconnected data, not philosophic moralizing. Other- 
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-wise, let every preacher be himself. His sermons should bear evidence 
of his individuality.” The author also holds that a sermon will not do 
anywhere but should “be prepared for the place and the time and the 
occasion of its delivery,” it must supply the needs of the hearers. He 
also says that preaching has “only one great theme,” to wit, “God’s love 
as extended to fallen men in the atonement by the blood of Jesus, our 
Savior; and there is only one Savior to preach.” 

All this is well said; it is good advice. The sermon should preach 
Christ, be constructed along the lines of fundamental rules of good 
speech, and be individualistic. That Dr.Schuette’s sermons measure up 
to these requirements is what we like about them. He has real texts, 
not mere fragmentary words of Scripture taken out of their context. 
He has clear outlines, announcing theme and parts. We should, how- 
ever, in some of the sermons desire to see a better use made of the text. 
In one of the Lenten addresses, on Matt. 11:28-30, the text is not in 
evidence at all after it has been read. After all, the purpose of selecting 
a text is to preach that text and make the hearers conscious that this 
is being done. Even though we carry out the thought of the text, we 
take too much for granted if we think that the hearer will know it 
without direct reference being made to it. The reference to the text 
will help to impress the hearer that the important thing of the sermon 
is to hear not what the preacher says but what God says. 

What our pastors will especially appreciate in the homiletical struc- 
ture of these sermons is that, while not ignoring good homiletical prin- 


ciples, they are not stereotyped in their presentation of the subject 
matter. In an attempt to be individualistic and to speak the language 
of the man of today, some preachers ignore what is fundamental for 
good sermonizing. J. H.C. Frrrz 


A Philosopher’s Love for Christ. By William Hazer Wrighton. Zonder- 
van Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 119 pages, 542x7%4. 
Price, $1.00. 

Here is a series of twelve meditations on passages from a Biblical 
book rarely treated in sermons or Bible classes, Solomon’s Song of Songs. 
The author, William Hazer Wrighton, Head of the Department of Philos- 
ophy at the University of Georgia, proves himself a humble lover of Him 
who is altogether lovely and whom he has learned to love as his only 
but all-sufficient Savior. In glowing language, embellished with many 
Scripture quotations aptly selected and with poetry of exquisite beauty, 
the learned author pours out his heart’s love to the Bridegroom of the 
Church, to whom his wife had led him, Christ crucified, who has become 
to him also the Power of God and the Wisdom of God. To the author, 
Christ is the center of the Song, so often misinterpreted. Chapter VI, 
entitled “The Loveliness of Christ,” is treated in the following sub- 
divisions: The purity of His life; the richness of His redemption; His 
infinite wisdom; the strength of His salvation; His beautiful words; 
He is altogether lovely; is He yours? In Chapter IX, “Love’s Seal,” 
we read, “Christ has your name as a seal upon His heart forever. No 
circumstances of sorrow or distress can break that seal. No foe, human 
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cr demonic, can blot out that name, for it shall stay forever. Sun and 
stars may cease to shine, but your name will never be removed, it is 
sealed there by eternal grace and protected by everlasting love. That 
is why Christ is in heaven, He is there ‘now to appear in the presence 
of God for us.’” (P.84.) “True love is strong as death. The love of 
Christ is even stronger than death, for He defeated death and took away 
its sting and left it powerless before our challenge, ‘O death, where is 
thy sting?’ It has never been the same foe since the Lord Jesus in 
infinite love was obedient to His Father even unto death; for He was 
forsaken of God, and ‘the pains of hell got hold on Him.’ He tasted 
death for every man.... Deep were the waters our Lord passed through 
when He came to reveal His love for us. He went through waves of 
bitter hatred, billows of judgment rolled over Him, He was despised and 
rejected of men, a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. Denied, 
deserted, betrayed, crucified; many floods passed over His soul when 
He was being made sin for us. The Lord caused to meet on Him the 
iniquities of us all. Yet His love was not quenched. ‘Having loved His 
own which were in the world, He loved them unto the end.’ The waters 


were deep. ‘But none of the ransomed ever knew 


How deep were the waters crossed, 

Nor how dark was the night that the Lord 
passed through 

Ere He found His sheep that was lost.’ 


If all that His love has already passed through could not destroy it, who 
shall separate us from that love now? It has already triumphed over 
tribulation, distress, persecution, famine, nakedness, peril, and sword. 
Even now we are more than conquerors through Him that loved us; 
and as for the future, we are ‘persuaded, that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’” 
(Pp. 86, 87.) 

Particularly commendable is the author’s insistence on the written 
Word as the means of grace. On page 114 he assures us, “In my thought 
the incarnate Word and the written Word have been inseparably linked 
together.” Quoting John15:3, he writes, “The Word of Christ is the 
efficient cause of our being cleansed from sin.” (P.42.) We have found 
no reference to the Sacraments as means of grace. On eternal election 
we read, “It was by Jesus Christ that grace had its real inauguration. 
John 1:17.” ... Sovereign grace chose us in Him before the foundation 
of the world, and what was done then was ‘to the praise of the glory of 
His grace, wherein He hath made us accepted in the beloved.’ Eph. 1:6. 
Sacrificial grace made it possible to fulfil the sovereign purpose of grace. 
2 Cor. 8:9.” Tu. LaETscH 
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